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Our  Board  as  an  Almoner.— The  value  and 
importance  of  the  effort  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  One  Hundred  is  unquestioned,  but  it 
was  never  intended  by  its  promoters  that  the 
work  much  earlier  undertaken  by  our  own 
Board  for  the  relief  of  the  famine  sufferers 
should  be  crippled  thereby.  Presbyterians 
should  not  forget  that  our  Board  has  special 
facilities  for  this  work.  Our  West  India  Mis¬ 
sion  is  right  in  the  centre  of  the  famine  dis¬ 
trict  and  our  missionaries  for  months  have  been 
working  night  and  day  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering  people  of  India.  The  Board  has  done 
no  advertising,  but  in  a  very  quiet  and  unos 
tentatious  way  it  has  been  raising  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  for  this  cause.  Already  it 
has  forwarded  |95,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
famine  sufferers,  and  it  will  be  unfortunate  in¬ 
deed  if  works  undertaken  and  responsibilities 
assumed  by  the  Board  shall  now  be  crippled 
through  the  diversion  of  the  gifts  of  Presby¬ 
terians  to  other  fields.  Certain  it  is  that 
much  of  the  money  given  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Herald  and  the  Committee  of  One  Hun¬ 


dred  has  been  Presbyterian  money.  We  hav^  | 
no  zeal  in  this  matter  but  would  simply  notify 
our  readers  that  our  Board  is  now,  as  for 
months  past,  prepared  to  receive  and  transmit 
money  for  the  famine  sufferers. 

Letter  Received  by  the  Board  — Dear  Sir. 
— Find  enclosed  check  for  |8,  being  a  con- 
trihation  from  our  New  Providence  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Union  Presbytery,  through  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  to  the  famine  fund 
for  India.  This  contribution  comes  from  one 
of  our  farmers,  arising  in  a  new  way  com¬ 
mendable  to  others.  He  made  an  estimate  of 
what  his  wheat  crop  would  bring  him.  The 
crop  was  better  than  he  calculated,  and  brought 
him  |8  more  than  his  estimate.  He  felt  that 
it  was  a  blessing  from  God,  and  that  he  was 
given  the  excess  for  a  purpose  for  which  he 
should  give  thanks  in  a  tangible  form.  He 
was  blessed  with  an  abundance  while  his  fellow 
creatures  are  starving  in  India.  So  he  sends 
the  excess  to  the  relief  of  the  dying  and  help¬ 
less.  Yours  very  truly,  XXX. 

DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT. 

George  C.  Frost. 

“  Out  of  the  depths,”  O  Lord 
Of  all  our  cares  and  grief. 

We  lift  our  earnest  cry. 

Send  thou  relief. 

Out  of  our  weakness.  Lord, 

We  look  to  thee ; 

And  stretch  our  palsied  hands 
In  earnest  plea. 

Out  of  the  darkness.  Lord, 

Where  all  is  night. 

We  turn  our  eyes  to  thee, 

“  Send  out  thy  light.” 

Out  of  thy  love  and  power 
Thy  “  Peace  be  still,” 

With  light,  with  hope,  with  strength 
Our  beings  fill. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

The  crisis  in  China  has  passed  and  the  lega¬ 
tions  have  been  rescued.  At  this  writing  the 
imperial  city  is  being  bombarded,  while  the 
fate  of  the  Empress  is  uncertain.  The  haughty 
Celestial  Empire  is  suing  for  peace  and  seems 
willing  to  negotiate  on  any  terms.  America’s 
policy  is  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  an  inter¬ 
national  committee  to  agree  to  reprisals  and 
indemnities  and  to  take  such  action  as  would 
preserve  the  integrity  of  China  and  free  com¬ 
mercial  facilities  to  all  nations.  Whether  Ger¬ 
many  will  consent  to  such  a  suggestion  remains 
to  be  seen.  She  has  suffered  the  utmost  indig¬ 
nity  and  has  a  cause  for  far  greater  vengeance 
than  any  of  the  other  nations.  Whatever  the 
final  action  and  attitude  of  the  twelve  nations 
interested,  it  seems  certain  that  the  unity  of 
interests  between  England,  the  United  States 
and  Japan  will  bring  those  three  nations  into 
the  closest  understanding  as  regards  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  far  East. 

Now  that  the  legations  are  rescued,  and 


China  suing  for  peace,  we  can  turn  from  the 
scene  in  the  far  East  to  home  affairs  with  a 
feeling  of  utmost  relief  that  the  awful  strain  is 
over.  _ 

The  United  States  is  just  going  into  the 
delirium  of  a  Presidential  election.  Already 
street  speeches  and  torch  light  processions  have 
begun,  and  the  newspapers  are  being  crowded 
with  political  gossip.  While  everyone  feels 
confident  that  President  McKinley  will  be  re¬ 
elected,  there  is  grave  danger,  just  because  of 
this  over  confidence.  It  is  true  that  his  record 
has  been  a  satisfactory  one  and  equally  a  fact 
that  the  general  prosperity  of  his  administra¬ 
tive  period  will  furnish  him  with  far  more  val¬ 
uable  political  capital  than  the  purses  of  his 
wealthy  adherents  or  the  vagaries  of  his  fanat¬ 
ical  opponents.  But  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Bryan  platform  are  not  all  so  unpopular  as 
that  of  free  silver.  The  question  of  imperial¬ 
ism  is  one  which  the  Democrats  would  be  wise 
to  make  their  fight  upon.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba  are  thorns  in  the  fiesh  of 
the  Republican  party.  Were  it  not  that  the 
Democrats  were  pledged  to  16  to  1,  they  would 
prove  no  mean  adversaries. 

The  pivot  of  the  election  may  yet  be  the 
Empire  state  of  New  York;  “the  enemy’s 
country’’  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  last  campaign.  The 
strength  of  the  Republican  party  has  been 
mateiially  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Governor  Roosevelt  from  the  local  political 
arena.  If  the  Republicans  nominate  a  strict 
machine  man  for  Governor  and  the  Democrats 
a  liberal,  the  result  of  the  state  election  will 
rest  in  great  doubt.  Senator  Platt  is  said  to 
favor  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Odell,  who  is 
strongly  opposed  by  the  independent  faction. 
But  the  interesting  struggle  over  the  nomine 
is  among  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats.  There 
is  a  bitter  fight  between  the  Hill  and  the 
Croker  factions  of  the  party.  Mr.  Hill’s  can¬ 
didate  is  Bird  M.  Coler,  who  until  lately  has 
been  on  good  terms  with  Tammany  Hall. 
Some  recent  remarks  and  articles  of  his  have 
caused  a  breach ;  and  the  fact  that  he  consents 
to  be  a  Hill  candidate  is  enough  to  insure  the 
bitterest  opposition  from  the  Croker  forces. 

First  blood  was  drawn  at  Saratoga  on  August 
16  by  the  proposal  of  ex- Senator  Hill  to  make 
Mayor  McGuire  temporary  chairman  of  the 
state  Convention  by  a  “snap  ballot.’’  Mr.' 
Hill’s  motion  was  defeated  by  four  votes;  but 
his  move  served  to  show  the  exact  position  of 
the  factions.  Mr.  Hill  has  succeeded  in  break¬ 
ing  the  Erie-New  York  combination,  and  holds 
the  np-state  votes  solid.  This  gives  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  to  that  wily  old  Brooklyn  poli¬ 
tician,  Hugh  McLaughlin.  If  McLaughlin 
decides  to  marshal  his  Brooklyn  followers  on 
the  side  of  their  fellow  citizen,  it  means  that 
Croker  will  be  beaten,  Coler  nominated  for 
Governor  and  the  state  of  New  York  probably 
lost  to  McKinley.  This  is  why  the  newspapers 
of  the  city  as  a  unit  oppose  Coler  and  are  work¬ 
ing  along  the  same  lines  as  the  great  Richard 
Croker.  McKinley’s  election  hangs  in  the  bal- 
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A  TONIC. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  Bible  is  a  wonderful  pharmacopseia  for 
the  Bonl.  It  contains  a  plenty  of  stimnlants  to 
aronse,  and  not  a  few  anodynes  for  aching 
hearts.  Among  its  many  tonic  texts  is  this  one 
which  the  ancient  Psalmist  used  long  centnries 
ago — “the  Lord  it’jny  strength.  ”  This  is  a  tonic 
that  meets  an  universal  demand ;  for  none  of 
ns  have  any  spiritual  strength  in  ourselves. 
Just  as  onr  bodies  derive  all  their  vigor  from 
the  food  we  eat,  and  every  oak  up  in  yonder 
forest  draws  its  vigor  from  the  surrounding 
earth  and  air,  so  do  onr  souls  derive  all  their 
spiritual  power  from  a  source  outside  of  ns. 

Who  are  the  heroes  presented  to  ns  in  God’s 
Word?  Are  they  the  men  of  native  genius, 
skilled  in  learning  or  philosophy?  No;  they 
are  the  Enoch  who  walked  with  God — the 
Joseph  who  conquered  sensual  temptation  be¬ 
cause  God  was  with  him — the  Elijah  who  stood 
like  a  rock  against  the  tides  of  idolatry — the 
Fanl  who  quailed  'not  ^before^Nero  because 
“the  Lord  stood  with  him”  and  the  Daniel 
who  feared  neither  the  King  nor  his  lions. 
Daniel  gives  us  the  secret  of  his  strength  in 
his  three-times-a-day  interviews  with  God. 
The  conduit  of  prayer  fed  his  soul  as  the  sub¬ 
terranean  springs  feed  a  well,  and  keep  it  full 
during  the  droughts  of  summer. 

We  use  tonics  when  we  are  run  down ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  divine  strength  is  “made 
perfect  in  our  weakness.”  I  understand  by 
this  that  this  power  from  above  is  most  con* 
spicnons  when  onr  weakness  is  felt  most  keenly. 
We  must  first  be  emptied  of  self-conceit,  and 
self-confidence.  The  purpose  of  some  hard 
trials  and  sore  humiliations  is  to  get  the  ac¬ 
cursed  spirit  of  self  out  of  our  hearts.  When 
we  have  been  emptied  of  self-trust,  we  are  in 
a  better  condition  to  be  filled  with  light  in  the 
inner  man  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Peter  had  an  immense  confidence  in  Peter 
when  he  bcasted  of  his  loyalty  to  his  Master; 
but  after  his  pride  had  caught  its  awful  fall, 
he  got  his  endnement  of  power  from  on  high, 
and  then  the  man  who  had  been  frightened  by 
a  servant- girl  faced  a  whole  Sanhedrin  I  We 
have  got  to  realize  our  utter  feebleness;  we 
have  got  to  know  that  vain  is  the  help  of  man ; 
we  have  got  to  let  go  of  broken  reeds  before 
we  lay  hold  of  the  Everlasting  Arm. 

That  poor  woman  who  had  tried  all  the 
doctors  in  her  neighborhood,  and  only  become 
weaker  in  body  and  poorer  in  purse,  is  a  vivid 
illustration  of  an  invalid  soul.  She  despaired 
of  human  help  and  then  came  crouching  at  the 
feet  of  the  Son  of  God.  One  touch  of  his  gar¬ 
ment  sent  a  new  tide  of  health  through  her 
veins.  Oontact  with  Jesus,  contact  in  faith, 
contact  in  sincere  prayer,  brings  currents  of 
divine  power  into  onr  souls  so  that  we  can  “do 
all  things  through  Ohrist  which  strengtheneth 
ns.”  This  is  the  very  lesson  that  every  sinner 
must  learn  before  he  can  be  converted.  No 
Bartimens  gets  his  eyes  opened  until  he  feels 
and  admits  his  utter  blindness  and  begs  Jesus 
to  give  him  sight.  No  John  B.  Gough  is  ever 
delivered  from  his  degrading  drunkenness  until 
he  prays  Jesus  Christ  to  oast  the  seven  devils 
of  lust  for  the  bottle  out  of  him.  When  Christ 
comes  in,  the  bottled  devils  go  out.  My  dear 
friend  Gough  always  claimed  that  his  victory 
over  his  enemy  was  a  supernatural  work — the 
very  thing  which  modem  skepticism  hoots  at. 
It  was  that  or  nothing.  A  Gospel  that  brings 
no  supernatural  element  into  weak  and  wicked 
human  nature  would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed.  If  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  does  not  endow  a  frail  sinner  with  su¬ 
pernatural  strength  to  resist  terrible  tempta¬ 
tion,  then  Christianity  is  a  delusion.  This 
has  been  the  craoial  test,  and  it  is  so  still; 
this  test  Christianity  has  stood  triumphantly 


in  myriads  of  oases.  “The  Lord  stood  with 
me,  and  strengthened  me;”  the  same  hero  who 
said  that,  said  also,  “When  I  am  weak  then 
am  I  strong.  ”  Just  as  soon  as  we  get  emptied 
of  self-trast,  the  Lord  Jesus  comes  in  and 
strengthens  ns.  There  is  many  a  minister, 
many  a  teacher,  many  a  worker  whose  testi¬ 
mony  is  that  when  he  put  himself  like  an 
emptied  vessel  under  the  descending  power  from 
onAhigh,  then  he  was  filled  from  the  fulness 
of  God. 

II^Faith  implies  a  partnership.  Onr  weakness 
is  linked  to  the  omnipotence  of  Christ  Jesus. 
We  furnish  the  weakness  and  he  furnishes  the 
strength.  The  hungry  baby  furnishes  the 
month, [and  the  loving  mother  furnishes  the 
nonriBhing'‘[milk.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
darling  are  made  happy.  The  supply  will  never 
give  out  for  ns  weak  hungry  souls  just  as  long 
as  onr.blessed  nonrisher^nd  strengthener  keeps 
saying,  “Come  to  me,  trust  me,  obey  me;  my 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  ”  When  we  do  obey 
onr  loving  Master  we  are  “strengthened  with 
all  power  according  to  the  might  of  his  glory.  ” 
2  Turn  to  that  grandly  tonic  text,  my  friend. 
Yon  will  find  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  Paul’s 
letter  to  the  Colossians.  The  literal  rendering 
of  the  Greek  would  be,  "inforced  with  all  force.  ” 
When  yon  feel  weak ;  when  you  get  despondent ; 
when  your  arms  hang  down  and  your  own 
strength  has  gone  out  of  yon,  then  go  straight 
to  HIM  who  can  reinforce  yon  with  his  almighty 
power,  and  for  his  own  glory.  Those  who  do 
thus  go  to  him  renew  their  strength  so  that 
they  can  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ;  they 
can  run  without  being  weary,  and  walk  with¬ 
out  fainting. 

L.4Y1N6  UP  HAPPY  MEMORIES. 

Teunis  S.  Hamlin  D.D. 

There  is  a  much  overlooked  parenthesis  in 
the  Gospel  by  St.  John  (xii.  16)  which  inci¬ 
dentally  teaches  a  profound  secret  of  happiness. 
The  Apostle  is  describing  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  which  occurred  some  fifty 
years  earlier.  It  is  very  vividly  before  him. 
He  recalls  the  great  procession  of  Galilean  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  Passover,  proud  of  their  prophet 
(Matt.  xxii.  11,  R.  Y. ).  He  hears  the  shouts 
and  songs.  He  sees  the  smile  of  gratification 
on  the  Master’s  face.  Then  he  remembers  how 
he  and  his  fellow  disciples,  participating  heart¬ 
ily  in  the  ovation,  still  did  not  realize  what  it 
all  meant.  Indeed  they  quite  forgot  it  in  the 
thrilling  events  of  the  next  few  days  and  weeks. 
Only  after  he  had  left  them  were  they  re¬ 
minded  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  “they  had  done 
these  things  unto  him,  ”  and  so  had  fulfilled  a 
very  explicit  prediction  of  Zeohariah  (ix.  9). 

It  is  beantifnl  to  think  that  Jesus  had  this 
bright  spot  in  his  over-burdened  and  vicariously 
sad  life.  And  beantifnl  to  see  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  were  unconsciously  laying  up  for  them¬ 
selves  a  happy  memory.  As  they  reviewed 
their  life  with  the  Lord,  there  was  much  to 
deplore.  They  had  been  often  dull,  inatten¬ 
tive,  unappreciative.  They  had  failed  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  had  deserted  him  at  his  arrest. 
Except  St  John,  they  had  been  absent  from 
his  cross.  Not  one  of  them  had  witnessed  his 
burial  or  his  resurrection.  As  they  talked  it 
all  over,  they  must  often  have  said,  “How 
glad  we  are  that  we  were  in  that  joyous  pro¬ 
cession  I  How  blessed  it  is  to  remember  the 
dear  Lord’s  pleasure  in  it  all.” 

Yet  they  had  almost  stumbled  upon  this. 
Almost,  but  not  qnite.  For  they  had  acted 
upon  the  impulse  of  a  sincere  and  deep,  if  not 
always  a  qnite  intelligent  love.  Love  had  done 
better  by  them  than  cool  judgment  could  have 
done,  or  shrewd  calculation,  or  protracted 
planning.  It  had  given  them  the  exhanstless 
joy  of  a  happy  memory.  Now  memory,  like 
anticipation,  idealizes  everything  with  which 
it  deals.  It  is  a  blessed  faculty  that  we  have 


of  remembering  the  sweet  and  forgetting  the 
bitter.  A  deep  and  true  human  instinct 
speaks  in  the  proverb,  “About  the  dead 
nothing  but  good.”  A  whole  community 
soon  forgets  the  disagreeable,  and  even  the 
vicious,  traits  of  one  whom,  living,  they 
sharply  criticized ;  viewing  him  now  through 
a  transforming  haze  that  somehow  magnifies 
all  his  good  qualities  and  minimizes  all  his 
bad  ones.  So  of  our  kindred  and  friends  that 
have  passed  away.  We  see  them  always  at 
their  best.  They  are  young  and  strong  and 
happy.  The  lines  of  age  and  care  and  pain 
are  smoothed  away.  The  ravages  of  disease 
are  gone.  The  voice  is  always  gentle.  The 
eyes  are  always  alight  with  love  and  joy. 
The  hands  are  always  busy  with  kindness.  We 
readily  confess  that  onr  living  friends  have 
their  share  of  human  frailties,  but  we  have 
forgotten  even  the  frailties  of  the  dead. 

And  when,  in  morbid  or  unguarded  moments 
we  recall  onr  pains,  sicknesses,  perplexities, 
vexations,  how  small  they  seem  compared 
with  their  dimensions  at  the  time  I  Then  we 
thought  them  unendurable,  fatal;  now  they 
shrink  and  vanish,  while  the  comforts,  joys, 
pleasures,  of  those  same  years  loom  so  large 
as  to  fill  all  onr  vision.  Larger,  no  doubt, 
than  the  reality,  because  imagination  is  at 
work  with  its  wizard’s  power  of  making  even 
a  past  pain  seem  a  present  pleasure. 

And  if  memory  can  transform  even  sorrow 
into  joy,  what  can  it  not  do  with  joy  itself? 
Though  no  pleasures  are  qnite  unalloyed  as 
they  pass,  yet  time,  that  marvellous  chemist, 
eliminates  the  alloy,  and  memory  shows  them 
perfect.  How  great  the  delights  of  travel 
despite  its  weariness  and  discomfort  I  But  the 
memory  of  travel  is  its  chief  benediction. 
The  present  writer  has  been  enjoying  the 
Alps  now  for  ten  years  though  he  spent  but 
ten  days  among  them.  And  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube ;  the  Scottish  Lakes  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples;  St.  Peter’s  and  the  English  Cathe¬ 
drals  ;  the  galleries  of  the  Lonvre  and  of  Dres¬ 
den.  He  has  only  to  close  his  eyes  and  the 
vision  passes ;  while  the  feet  are  not  sore,  the 
back  dees  not  ache,  no  crowd  jostles,  no 
strident  voice  with  its  maddening  common¬ 
places  recalls  him  to  a  vanished  every-day 
world.  How  little  one  realizes  while  on  his 
journey  what  happy  memories  he  is  laying  np 
for  ail  the  coming  years  I 

Likewise  of  dealings  with  onr  fellow-men. 
What  joy  have  we  like  the  memory  of  kind¬ 
nesses  done  in  years  gone  by  I  What  grief  like 
the  memory  of  possible  kindnesses  neglected? 
How  often  we  have  resolved  that  we  would 
never  let  another  chance  pass  I  that  we  would 
never  again  speak  harshly,  whatever  the  provo¬ 
cation;  nor  scowl  and  frown  when  we  ought 
to  smile.  It  is  a  good  resolution.  May  God 
give  us  grace  to  keep  it  I 

But  whatever  happiness  the  keeping  of  it 
may  bring,  St.  John’s  experience  suggests 
something  better.  Calculated  goodness,  that 
lays  deep  plans  of  reaping  joy  from  sowing 
kindness,  can  never  quite  escape  the  blight  of 
selfishness.  Had  the  disciples  searched  the 
prophecies,  and  planned  the  triumphal  entry 
of  the  Lord ;  had  palm  branches  all  ready  cut, 
and  of  course  withered,  and  old  garments  at 
hand  that  could  not  be  injured  by  the  dust  of 
the  road  and  the  feet  of  the  crowd ;  how  Juice- 
less  and  heartless  it  would  all  have  been  at  the 
time,  and  how  insipid  in  the  memory  of  it  I 
But  it  was  not  a  prearranged  ovation.  There 
had  been  no  committee  on  program.  No 
olacqners  were  carefully  disposed  among  the 
crowd.  The  loyalty  and  love  long  repressed 
by  doubt  and  fear  just  broke  forth  resistlessly. 
Instantly  the  palm  trees  were  stripped,  and 
the  garments  were  at  their  Lord’s  feet.  What 
a  substantial  part  of  the  joy  of  heaven  to  St. 
John,  and  his  fellow-disciples,  and  all  that 
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Galilean  throng,  must  be  the  unfading  memory 
of  that  thrilling  scene. 

We  should  like  to  lay  up  such  memories.  We 
should  like  to  plan  for  them;  invest  care  and 
labor  and  money  to  secure  them;  somehow 
make  sore  of  this  happiness  for  the  future. 
But  to  plan  is  to  court  failure  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Success  lies  in  the  way  of  self-forget¬ 
ting  obedience  to  every  impulse  of  kindness 
and  love.  We  shall  quickly  forget  that  we 
have  so  acted ;  probably  shall  not  observe  at 
the  time  that  we  are  so  acting.  This  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  God  observes  and  does  not 
forget.  We  are  freely,  spontaneously  acting 
out  Obrist’s  spirit.  Some  day,  here  and  yon¬ 
der,  we  shall  remember  with  deepest  happiness 
unnumbered  deeds  and  words  and  looks  of  love 
that  at  the  time  we  thought  trifles,  or  of 
which  we  were  totally  unconscious. 

THE  NOBTHFIELD  AFTERGLOW. 

Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Gad’s  Hill,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Kenilworth, 
are  associated  with  the  work  days  of  Dickens, 
Tennyson  and  Scott.  When  yon  visit  them, 
their  glory  has  all  departed  and  to  the  traveler 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ruins. 
But  Northfleld  is  anything  but  a  ruin.  As  I 
stepped  off  the  Vermont  Central,  Northfleld 
seemed  all  ablaze  with  the  afterglow  of  Dwight 
Moody.  He  is  still  here — though  Dickens  is 
gone  from  Gad’s  Hill. 

It  is  singular.  No  one  speaks  of  him  here  as 
dead,  or  prays  about  the  work  as  though  it 
were  headless ;  much  less  is  time  wasted  in  eu¬ 
logy.  Everything  goes  on  just  the  same,  and 
young  Will  Moody  seems  to  have  ripened  in 
exact  time  for  needed  use.  “He  is  wonderfully 
like  his  father,  at  his  age,  ’  ’  said  a  relative ;  and 
with  a  sympathetic  constituency,  all  of  whom 
are  intent  to  say  he  is  his  father,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  he  proves  from  the  very  start  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  understudy.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  it,  he  has  the  peculiar  and  un¬ 
mistakable  Moody  bouquet. 

This  is  my  flrst  visit.  It  reminds  me  of 
Wellesley,  much  more  flnished  and  “fine  cut’’ 
than  I  supposed.  I  went  immediately  to 
Moody’s  tomb.  On  the  lawn,  not  a  cemetery, 
only  a  stone’s  throw  from  his  home  and  the 
auditorium,  all  alone,  within  a  plain  black 
iron  fence  stands  the  three  foot  slab,  with  the 
name  of  the  great  evangelist  and  a  text  not 
specially  appropriate.  A  wreath  and  three 
baskets  of  flowers,  homely  offerings,  lay  on  the 
wide  green  mound.  Its  shape  was  all  that  said 
much,  that  said:  “Here  lies  a  giant.  ’’ 

There  are  listed  somewhat  over  five  hundred 
ministers  here.  They  are  mostly  enlisted  too. 
Lots  of  Southern  Baptists  among  us.  The  place 
is  fuller  than  ever  before.  The  arrangements, 
though  a  trifle  eccentrio,  are  perfect.  Stand¬ 
ing  room  only  is  the  rule  at  Northfleld  this 
summer.  The  world’s  best  talent  of  this  type 
is  all  here,  and  there  is  a  heart  to  heart  pur¬ 
pose  on  all  hands  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  So 
the  meetings  with  Sankey  at  the  organ  as  of 
old  have  more  than  usual  of  the  old  Moody  and 
Sankey  fire. 

Drs.  Shaw  and  Smith  of  New  York  were 
heard  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  so  were 
other  American  evangelical  leaders,  but  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  lions  of  1900  are 
English. 

The  Tribune  gives  in  its  daily  two  columns 
all  the  addresses,  so  that  a  weekly  paper  can 
only  give  such  general  impressions  as  it  copies 
from  the  daily. 

F.  B.  MBTER. 

He  arrived  last  night  and  was  welcomed  with 
a  great  audience.  Coming  in  on  the  platform 
in  his  traveling  suit  and  a  high  hat,  he  gave  a 
most  Meyer-y  discourse  on  the  “half  shekel.  ’’ 
In  a  private  conversation  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Meyer  said  to  me:  “I  heard  of  Moody’s  death 


Friday  evening  just  as  I  was  going  into  church 
to  preach.  I  was  so  upset  I  could  hardly  get 
through.  I  went  right  to  his  grave  to-night 
before  I  entered  any  house  here.  I  am  here 
because  he  died.’’  Meyer  is  looking  well  and 
has  laid  out,  as  he  says,  a  very  promising 
scheme  of  work  and  later  American  visitation. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unique  of  the 
world’s  living  preachers,  and  reaches  “society’’ 
as  well  as  masses. 

MORGAN. 

“Moody  discovered  Morgan  to  England,  ’’  said 
an  Englishman  this  morning.  He  has  got  hold 
of  the  people  here  more  than  ever  this  year. 
His  ‘  ‘  spirit’  ’  sermons  are  to  be  published.  All 
say  that  he  has  popularized  high  Calvinism 
this  summer.  I  asked  him  the  other  day  how 
he  heard  of  Moody’s  death.  “I  had  just  been 
to  Birmingham,’’  he  said,  “on  Moody’s  busi¬ 
ness.  I  sat  down  in  the  train  of  cars  returning, 
took  up  a  paper  and  read  the  telegram.  Noth¬ 
ing  ever  went  through  me  more.  No  I  I  didn’t 
go  up  to  his  tomb  first.  I  don’t  feel  he  is 
there.  ’’ 

MRS.  MOODY. 

I  spent  a  delightful  morning  with  Mrs. 
Moody  in  the  old  home.  Every  one  has  heard 
much  of  the  evangelist,  but  few  of  the  refined 
strong  woman  of  English  extraction,  the  mother 
of  William  and  Paul  Moody.  “I  named  Wil¬ 
liam  after  my  father,’’  said  she,  “and  Mr. 
Moody  named  Paul  after  St.  Paul  whom  he 
loved  so  much.  ’  ’  She  has  much  to  be  thanked 
for  as  a  quiet  and  helpful  oontributant  to  the 
Moody  life.  I  really  believe  she  was  Moody’s 
“better  half’’  literally.  The  home  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  refined  home.  I  was  taken  into  the 
bed-room  where  he  died.  Over  the  bed  is  a 
magnificent  engraving  of  “Daniel  and  the 
Lions.’’  All  the  other  pictures  in  the  room 
but  that  are  family  ones.  There  are  many, 
many  very  tender  and  wonderful  incidents  of 
Moody’s  death  days  that  have  never  been  told. 
What  has  been  told  of  his  last  words  is  authen¬ 
tic.  But  the  half  has  not  been  told.  Perhaps 
sometime  when  the  wounds  are  not  so  fresh  it 
can  be  given  to  the  public.  But  that  powerful 
fine  line  engraving  of  the  young  Daniel  in  his 
bed-room,  he  loved,  and  he  dared  to  be  a  Daniel. 

We  offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  feeling 
a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the  plans  for 
a  Woman’s  Hotel.  We  have  already  set  before 
them  the  need  of  such  an  enterprise  and  are 
glad  to  keep  them  from  time  to  time  informed 
of  its  progress.  We  now  learn  that  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Hotel  Company  has  called  in  the  first  two 
instalments  of  payment  by  its  subscribers,  and 
is  negotiating  for  an  eligible  and  central  loca¬ 
tion.  It  has  not  yet  placed  quite  the  full 
amount  of  stock  authorized,  and  farther  sub¬ 
scriptions  may  be  made  by  those  who  desire  to 
promote  so  public-spirited  and  greatly  needed 
an  enterprise.  The  Hotel  is  to  be  managed  on 
a  business  basis,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  who  have  examined  the  estimates,  it  will 
give  satisfactory  dividends  on  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment.  The  success  of  the  Mills’  Hotel  for  men, 
although  catering  to  persons  far  less  able  to 
pay  remunerative  rates  than  those  for  whom 
the  Woman’s  Hotel  Company  will  provide  in 
their  initial  hotel,  proves  the  profit  of  those 
enterprises  which  are  planned  to  increase  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  a  distinct  class  of 
the  community.  Those  interested  in  this  phase 
of  social  betterment  will  find  much  that  is  in¬ 
viting  in  the  Company’s  prospectus,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  by  applying  to  its  bankers, 
the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Company, 
46  Wall  street,  or  to  its  Secretary,  Charles  D. 
Kellogg  at  the  Townsend  Building,  1123  Broad¬ 
way.  Dr.  Lncien  C.  Warner  of  Warner  Broth¬ 
ers  is  the  President  of  the  Company,  Charles 
F.  Cox,  Treasurer  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  is  its  Vice-President  and  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  Ex- Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  is  its  Treasurer.  The  enterprise  is 
on  a  highly  dignified  and  reputable  basis. 


REVISION  OF  THE  CONFESSION. 

III.— A  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  CHURCH. 

Prof.  John  DeWitt. 

The  proposal  to  amend  the  Confession  ver¬ 
bally,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehensions  of 
the  Reformed  Theology,  is,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  precisely  what  the  Anglican  articles  call 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory ;  it  is  “  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented.  ’  ’  The  making  of  a  new  Creed 
on  the  lines  of  “Modern  thought, ’’  while  mod¬ 
ern  thought,  not  content  with  its  own  conclu¬ 
sions,  is  still  doubting  and  questioning,  one 
would  say,  is  hardly  a  possibility.  But  the 
proposal  to  change  our  relations  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  in  order  to  make  our  min¬ 
istry  more  comprehensive,  commends  itself  by 
many  strong  and  high  considerations. 

The  emotional  source  of  this  proposal  is  the 
deep  smd  persistent  Christian  aspiration  after 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  of  God.  Its 
doctrinal  basis  is  the  truth,  that  the  cardinal 
or  essential  element  of  religion  is  not  intel¬ 
lectual  assent  to  propositions,  but  a  spiritual 
and  supernatural  experience.  Its  historical 
support  is  the  fact,  that  those  who  hold  widely 
divergent  theological  opinions  have,  neverthe¬ 
less,  in  Missionary,  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
united,  successfully,  permanently  and  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  do  the  very  work  for  which  the 
visible  Church  was  established,  namely,  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  the 
practical  argument  in  its  behalf  is,  that  it 
would  economize  power,  by  releasing  for  legiti¬ 
mate  work  both  money  and  personal  force 
which,  at  present,  are  wasted  in  denomina¬ 
tional  competitions. 

No  one  can  understand  how  great  and  deep 
and  strong  a  longing  this  proposal  expresses, 
unless  he  has  once  heard  the  longing,  which  is 
usually  as  undertone,  announce  itself,  “in  per¬ 
fect  diapason,’’’  at  a  meeting  held  by  theo¬ 
logically  separated  Christians,  under  the  sway 
of  strong  and  pure  religions  feeling.  No  other 
religious  gatherings  are  so  popular,  so  im¬ 
pressive  or  so  stimulating,  as  those  in  which, 
for  the  occasion,  effect  is  given  to  this  very 
proposal ;  as  all  who  attended  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  1873  or  the  Ecumenical  Conference 
in  1900,  well  know. 

If  I  may  speak  of  myself,  I  will  say  that  I 
am  a  high  Calvinist.  Believing  in  a  personal 
and  ethical  God,  when  I  think  in  a  system  I 
cannot  help  thinking  in  the  Reformed  system. 
I  am  also  honored  in  being  permitted  to  teach 
at  Princeton.  But  neither  fact  could  keep  me 
from  paying  my  tribute  of  respect  to  this 
proposal.  Quite  the  contrary.  No  men  in  this 
country  ever  spoke  more  strongly  or  more  elo¬ 
quently  in  behalf  of  Church  Union,  than  did 
my  two  teachers  of  Systematic  Theology  (primi 
atque  pares),  Charles  Hodge  and  Henry  B. 
Smith.  Another  teacher  as  deeply  revered  by 
me.  Dr.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  points  out  in  his 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  that  in  theology 
one  is  moving  in  *  ‘  the  sphere  of  the  under¬ 
standing  and  of  science;’’  and  he  goes  onto 
say  that,  differing  as  John  Calvin  and  John 
Wesley  did  when  constructing  their  theological 
systems,  the  elements  of  their  religious  experi¬ 
ence  were  exactly  the  same.  John  Calvin  him¬ 
self  worked  hard  to  bring  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Churches  together  on  a  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence ;  and,  that  failing,  he  let  an 
Anglican  Archbishop  know,  how  willing  he 
should  be  to  cross  ten  seas  in  order  to  make 
the  Reformed  Churches  one.  And  why  should 
not  a  Calvinist  appreciate  the  strength  of  this 
proposal?  In  proportion  as  he  does  justice  to 
his  “system  of  doctrine,”  he  must  be  both 
broad  minded,  and  wide  in  his  Christian  sym¬ 
pathies.  No  one  can  come  under  the  influence, 
which  this  strong,  self  consistent  and  com¬ 
plete  “theory  of  the  universe”  exerts,  with- 
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THE  STAY  AT  HOMES. 

Happier  than  they  know,  freer  from  many 
an  urgent  care  and  wearing  yicissitade,  richer 
in  the  essentials  of  rest  than  their  wandering 
fellow  men  and  better  able,  when  occasion 
comes,  to  face  a  crisis  requiring  self-command, 
resignation  and  resolute  service.  It  is  possible 
to  spend  too  moch  of  onr  sympathy  in  these  days 
of  vagabonding,  on  the  “shnt-ins"  who  may  not 
wander  at  will.  Their  case  is  by  itself. 
Sickness  makes  ns  docile,  infirmity  renders  the 
spirit  pliable  and  to  the  very  weary  the  qniet 
of  the  accustomed  life  is  always  grateful.  The 
real  hardship  is  for  them  who  wish  to  go  away 
and  find  it  impracticable.  It  is  to  these  we 
extend  onr  sympathy  with  a  word  of  cheer. 

Every  year  all  the  world  tries  to  go  some¬ 
where  else.  Not  always  wisely,  nor  even 
definitely,  do  they  choose  the  change.  It  may 
be  for  a  few  months,  a  few  weeks,  or  only  a 
few  days  that  the  time  of  freedom  lasts.  Yet  the 
first  use  made  of  release  from  rontine  is  to 
travel.  The  sea  is  narrowing  and  the  limits 
of  the  world  contract.  Y onr  office  friend,  yonr 
daily  companion  vanishes  to-day  and  soon  yon 
hear  of  him  climbing  the  Alps,  threading  the 
fjords  of  Norway,  or  crnising  np  the  Nile.  In 
a  little  while  he  is  back  from  his  journeying, 
bronzed,  tonghened  in  muscle,  clarified  in 
mind.  He  is  the  envy  of  all  the  stay  at  homes, 
the  despair  of  the  man  of  limited  means  or 
smaller  privilege.  Let  ns  congratnlate  him 
and  yet  do  ourselves  no  injustice;  let  ns  praise 
his  estate  without  nndnly  disparaging  onr  own. 

The  case  with  those  who  can  go  bnt  rarely 
and  that  bnt  a  little  way  from  home  is  not 
so  bad  after  all.  A  day  off  is  sometimes  and 
often  better  than  a  month  away.  It  may  have 
all  the  essentials  of  a  longer  jonmey  with  none 
of  its  worries,  entanglements,  distresses.  One 
thing  most  of  ns  realize;  that  the  length  of 
time  away  increases  the  desire  to  get  home. 
Ten  honrs  with  the  babies  on  an  outing  is  a 
jonmey  alone  round  the  world.  How  rested 
yon  are  when  all  is  done  and  each  child  has 
found  lethe  and  nepenthe  on  its  pillow  I 
Physically  and  mentally  that  one  day  has 
wrought  the  work  of  much  travel  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  cadences  of  yonr  life  are  unbroken.  The 
economy  of  short  rests  is  more  than  in  pnrse. 

So  when  the  stay  at  homes  cast  np  the  reck¬ 
oning  with  themselves  they  find  less  debit  and 
a  larger  margin  of  profit  for  the  outlay  of  time 
and  money.  We  can  speak  from  some  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a  good  stay  at  home  is  the  best  trav¬ 
eler,  the  fittest  for  longer  jonrneys.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  fancy  that  all  yon  need  is  the 
chance  and  the  cash  to  go  round  the  world  in 
order  to  be  a  great  gainer  by  it.  Few  men  are 
really  fit  for  travel.  Yon  might  not  gain  more 
by  a  trip  to  Paris  than  by  a  sledge  journey 
from  one  ice  field  to  another.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  of  the  Exposition  visitors  very  many 
will  have  less  to  treasure  np  from  the  French 
capital,  than  the  boy  who  made  a  foot  jonmey 
to  see  relatives  in  a  city  fifty  miles  from  the 
home  farm.  The  man  who  made  *'a  jonmey 
round  his  chamber”  was  a  millionaire  in  mind 


and  recreation.  We  who  can  find  resources  of 
recreation  and  interest  at  home,  are  happier 
than  globe  trotters— we  may  be  wiser! 

THE  CENSUS  AM)  KELIfilON. 

A  number  of  religions  papers  having  in  some 
sort  taken  the  Government  to  task  for  omitting 
to  gather  religions  statistics  in  the  present 
census,  the  Department  lately  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  explaining  with  considerable  definiteness 
the  facts  in  the  case.  This  document  has  been 
commented  upon  in  several  quarters,  and  not 
always,  it  would  seem,  with  a  keen  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  actual  conditions  as  set  forth 
therein. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  natural  difficulties  of  such  a  census 
would  be  greater  than  in  this  country.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  “the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  its  citizens ;  it  does  not 
consider  that  it  has  any  right  to  inquire  into 
their  hereditary  or  personal  convictions  regard¬ 
ing  matters  of  faith,  or  into  their  ecclesiastical 
relations,”  it  is  probably  true  that  nowhere 
else  is  there  at  once  such  a  variety  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  organizations  and  so  great  a  number  of 
religious  groups  unaffiliated  with  any  organi¬ 
zation.  If,  as  some  of  onr  contemporaries  ap¬ 
pear  to  think,  the  Government  is  needlessly 
squeamish  in  its  reluctance  to  “concern  itself 
with  the  religions  opinions  of  its  citizens,” 
and  might  with  propriety  inolnde  questions  of 
religions  affiliation  and  belief  in  the  list  of 
its  authorized  inquiries,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  “such  an  inquiry  addressed  to  individuals 
would  be  resented,  and  that  in  cases  where  it 
was  not  resented  the  information  obtained 
would  be  so  inc(<mplete  and  inaccurate  as  to  be 
of  little  practical  value.  ” 

.Setting  aside  then  the  usual  method  of  gath 
ering  statistics,  as  impracticable  there  remains 
the  method  pursued  by  the  Director  of  the 
Eleventh  Gensns  (1890),  which  was  to  send 
carefully  prepared  schedules  to  the  Secretaries 
of  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  to  local  groups  nn- 
affiliated  with  any  such  body.  The  result  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  thoughtful  public,  and 
the  opinion  of  those  in  charge,  that  “the 
publication  of  the  volume  in  which  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  churches  are  contained  has  exerted, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  no  appreciable  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  religious  thought  or  life  of  the 
Nation,”  is  worth  considering.  Not  because 
the  work  was  not  as  well  done  as  it  could  have 
been  done,  bnt  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  of  the  Gensns,  the  work  is  one  which 
cannot  be  well  done.  As  this  statement  says, 
the  attempt  to  tabulate  the  religions  statistics 
of  this  country  is  an  attempt  ‘  ‘  to  reduce  to  a 
common  denominatrr  figures  which  have  no 
common  denominator.  ’  ’  The  old  saying  that 
“nothing  lies  like  figures  except  facts,”  must 
be  singularly  true  in  a  tabulation  of  statistics 
based  on  factors  of  such  varying  integers  as 
the  Ghinese  joss-house,  the  Greek  Ghurcb,  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Mormon  temple,  and 
where  the  basis  of  compilation  may  be  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  personal  belief,  a  promise  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  confirmation,  baptism,  birthright,  any 
combination  of  these,  or  none  of  them  at  all. 
The  wonder  is  not  that  religious  statistics  have 
‘  *  no  appreciable  influence,  ’  ’  but  that  they  are 
not  appreciably  inimical  to  any  sonnd  study  of 
the  religious  problems  of  this  country. 

And  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not ;  that 
to  a  certain  degree  and  in  a  remote  way  they 
are  valuable  to  the  student. 

No  one  expects  them  to  have  a  direct  infin- 
ence  upon  public  morals  or  religious  belief;  it 
is  as  a  basis  for  the  thought  and  the  labor  of 
the  reformer  that  they  are  of  value.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  a  provision  is  made  for  the 
gathering  of  religions  statistics  in  the  present 


census,  after  other  statistics  shall  have  been 
gathered,  that  is,  after  July  1,  1892 ;  bnt  the 
matter  is  left  optional  with  the  Director. 
Since  the  methods  of  the  last  censns  have 
proved  to  be  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory, 
he  has  to  decide  the  question  of  method  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  expert  opinion  of  the  public. 

“This,”  he  says  in  his  statement,  “is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  will  bear  serious  consideration  and 
discussion  on  the  part  of  those  more  particularly 
interested  in  this  inquiry,  and  any  suggestions 
relating  to  it,  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Gensns,  will  be  welcomed.  ”  In  other  words, 
if  those  who  see  the  usefulness  and  feel  the 
need  of  an  adequate  and  not  misleading  re¬ 
ligions  censns  can  devise  a  way  or  can  help  the 
Director  to  devise  a  way  to  make  it  adequate, 
the  census  will  be  taken. 

A  BETRAYAL  ()F  TRUST. 

What  respectable  white  citizen  of  this  city 
would  have  believed  possible  a  fortnight  ago 
that  New  York  would  follow  New  Orleans  so 
closely  in  the  disgrace  of  a  riotous  attack  upon 
Its  negro  residents?  Yet  the  rioting  of  last 
week  consequent  upon  the  death  of  a  policeman 
at  the  hands  of  a  negro  is  in  some  of  its  aspects 
even  more  discreditable  than  the  New  Orleans 
riot.  Not  so  many  were  shot  outright,  but  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  community  was  endan¬ 
gered  here  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  Southern  city.  There  it  was  distinctly 
the  hoodlum  class,  and  it  only,  that  was  in 
evidence  against  the  blacks.  In  a  city  where 
the  status  of  the  colored  citizen  had  been  very 
recently  in  high  debate,  a  formidab'e  bnt  not 
respectable  array  decided  adversely  to  him,  not 
wholly  without  provocation.  The  Mayor  being 
absent  and  the  authorities  unprepared,  havoc 
reigned  for  a  time,  bnt  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  the  guardians  of  the 
peace  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rioters,  nor 
that  they  were  lacking  in  zeal  to  put  down  the 
riot. 

Quite  other  has  been  the  case  in  this 
city.  Natural  sympathy  with  a  brother  police- 
man,|killed  by  a  negro  when  in  the  zealous 
though  apparently  blundering  discharge  of  his 
duty,  appears  to  have  entirely  blinded  the  minds 
of  the  guardians  of  onr  peace.  For  two  days 
it  was  at  the  peril  of  his  life  that  a  negro, 
however  peaceful  and  however  properly  em¬ 
ployed,  appeared  in  the  streets  of  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  city.  A  mixed  mass  of  young 
hoodlums  and  those  older  in  lawlessness,  both 
men  and  women,  held  the  field  against  all  per¬ 
sons  of  color,  and  first  and  last  more  than  a 
score  of  persons  were  maimed,  some  of  them 
fatally. 

That  this  disorder  could  have  been  promptly 
and  effectnally  suppressed,  had  the  police  acted 
with  their  accustomed  efficiency,  and  in  the 
interest  of  good  order,  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
Bnt  they  failed  to  do  so— and  the  charge  that 
the  growing  mob  was  encouraged  in  their  at¬ 
tacks  upon  peaceful  negroes,  rather  than  cowed 
and  restrained  by  the  police,  appears  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  well  founded.  This  is  a  very  serious 
charge  to  bring  against  men  who  once  bore  a 
brilliant  reputation  as  guardians  of  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  this  great  community,  entirely 
fair  and  impartial  in  their  treatment  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  of  whatever  class  or  color ;  bnt  relia¬ 
ble  witnesses  are  not  wanting  to  substantiate 
this  charge,  and  we  mnst  regretfnlly  agree 
with  the  Evening  Post,  which,  after  sifting  the 
testimony  of  these,  says : 

We  now  nnderstand  not  only  that  the  police 
could  have  suppressed  the  riot  at  once,  had 
they  been  so  disposed,  bnt  also  that  they  en¬ 
couraged  the  rioting.  They  participated  in 
the  assaults  on  inoffensive  negroes,  and  in  some 
cases  they  began  them.  A  negro  came  down 
Eighth  avenue  on  a  bicycle,  unaware  of  any 
disturbance  and  guiltless  of  any  disorder,  when 
he  was  attacked  and  clubbed  by  the  police,  and 
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his  bicycle  demolished.  Negroes  who  appealed 
to  policemen  for  protection  against  the  mob 
were  knocked  down  with  fist  and  clnb.  A 
negro  woman  who  ran  for  help  to  a  policeman 
was  langhed  at  and  turned  over  to  he'  persecu¬ 
tors.  Negroes  who  were  riding  in  the  street 
cars  were  dragged  off  and  beaten,  while  police¬ 
men  stood  by  and  smiled  approval.  A  nrgro 
was  taken  to  a  police  station  charged  with  the 
offence  of  carrying  a  pistol,  which  he  had  just 
bought  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the 
rioters.  Presently  those  who  were  outside 
heard  him  scream  for  help  and  for  mercy.  A 
number  of  policemen  had  knocked  him  down 
and  were  beating  him.  We  could  easily  use  up 
all  the  space  at  our  disposal  in  repeating  stories 
of  brutality  which  are  too  well  authenticated 
to  be  disbelieved.  Some  of  the  policemen 
openly  exult  in  the  maltreatment  which  the 
negroes  have  suffered,  and  regret  that  a  number 
of  them  were  not  killed. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  PAOTINGFP. 

A  note  from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  sent  on 
Monday  to  the  Presbyterian  Religions  Press 
announced  that  on  Saturday  the  following 
cablegram  was  received  from  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
Elterich,  one  of  our  missionaries  at  Ohefoo: 
"Definite  news  via  Tien-Tsin  missionaries 
Paotingfn  all  killed." 

So  far  as  is  now  known,  the  only  mission¬ 
aries  recently  at  Paotingfn  were  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Simcox  and  Dr.  George  Tardley 
Taylor.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller  are  in 
Korea,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Lowrie  is  in  the  United 
States,  the  Rev.  Walter  Lowrie  is  in  Tien- 
Tsin.  There  is  a  reasonable  certainty  that  Dr. 
Maud  Mackey  is  with  the  missionaries  in 
Peking  who  have  been  rescued.  There  has 
been  doubt  as  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cortland  V.  R. 
Hodge,  but  a  cable  from  Shanghai  received  on 
Monday,  says:  "Hodges  believed  certainly 
Peking.  "  The  Board  have  persisted  in  hoping 
that  these  beloved  missionaries  in  Paotingfn 
might  be  rescued  as  well  as  those  in  Peking. 
They  have  been  unwilling  to  believe  the  fre¬ 
quent  reports  of  their  death. 

Mr.  Speer  says  that  even  yet  they  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  abandon  hope  regarding  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Simcox  and  Dr.  Taylor.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Elterich ’s  message 
is  sadly  true,  yet  until  communication  with 
Paotingfn  itself  is  directly  open  it  is  open  to 
the  friends  of  this  devoted  band  to  hope  and 
pray.  Martyr  lives  have  certainly  been  theirs 
in  these  past  weeks,  and  if  the  martyr’s  crown 
is  already  won  we  know  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
gretting  one  single  pang  of  all  that  it  has  cost. 
To  them,  peace,  whether  here  or  in  the 
Father’s  house! 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Rev.  William  Waith  Ph.D.  of  Lancaster, 
Stated  Clerk  of  Buffalo  Presbytery,  is  just  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  jubilee  year  of  his  pastorate, 
the  longest  continuous  pastorate  perhaps  in  our 
Church,  and  certainly  within  the  bounds  of 
this  state.  May  the  golden  year  be  the  most 
blessed  of  all  the  fifty,  and  may  Dr.  Waith  be 
long  spared  to  serve  the  Church  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  _ 

The  chapter  of  accidents  grows  apace,  men 
and  women  imperil  life  on  small  pretext  and 
the  reason  it  were  hard  to  give.  Ignorance  is 
a  factor,  but  recklessness  and  foolhardy  daring 
is  a  larger.  Together,  people  are  tempted  to 
do  what  they  would  never  attempt  alone. 
Climbing  a  pass  without  a  guide  has  some  ex¬ 
cuse,  but  rocking  a  boat  or  venturing  into  a 
long  swim  in  the  surf  are  so  silly  as  to  excite 
only  contempt.  _ _ 

Well,  let  young  and  old  take  the  lesson  to 
heart  in  all  its  largeness.  The  summer  crowd 
is  not  a  teacher  of  wisdom ;  it  is  too  often  a 
stimulator,  an  intoxicant.  A  man’s  head  must 
be  steady  and  his  heart  very  true,  to  behave 
himself  wisely  when  in  the  sweep  of  public 
emotion  or  of  large  observation.  He  will  need 
restraint  not  to  grow  reckless.  And  the  public 


discussion  of  private  opinions  leads  to  the  dis¬ 
play  of  a  reckless  daring  which  really  pro¬ 
motes  disaster.  The  strong  swimmer  overtaxes 
his  strength  to  keep  his  repute,  the  open  de¬ 
bater  overstrains  his  logic  to  maintain  his 
possibly  untenable  position.  Neither  are  wise 
and  the  world  is  no  better  for  their  exhibition. 

Who  talks  about  the  dead  line?  That  veteran 
in  the  service,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  re¬ 
cently  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  accepted  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  a  hearty  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  self-supporting  church  of  Carbondale, 
Wash.,  and  has  entered  upon  his  work.  His 
correspondents  will  please  note  his  change  of 
address.  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  ns  a  number  of  admirable  letters  "From 
Farthest  Washington,"  and  we  are  sure  that  in 
the  enterprising  coal  miner’s  village  which 
will  henceforth  be  the  scene  of  his  labors,  he 
will  not  find  himself  cut  off  from  the  large  in¬ 
terests  of  his  state,  bat  will  still  have  matter 
of  interest  to  give  our  readers. 

With  deep  sympathy  we  learn  that  Oity  Mis¬ 
sionary  H.  P.  Faust  has  been  bereaved  of  a 
promising  son  of  nineteen,  Edward  P.  On 
Saturday,  August  11,  while  bathing  in  the 
Hudson  River,  he  got  beyond  bis  depth,  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  his  two  com¬ 
panions  who  nearly  lost  their  own  lives  in  try¬ 
ing  to  save  him,  be  was  drowned.  Young 
Faust  was  a  member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Bible 
Class  of  the  Harlem  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
funeral  services  were  held  there  on  Friday 
evening.  The  young  man  was  an  active  worker 
in  his  own  church  and  in  the  Beacon  Light 
Mission,  in  the  service  of  which  he  had  taken 
part  on  the  eve  of  his  death. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  O.  F. 
Presbrey  M.D.  will  provoke  many  of  our  old 
Western  New  York  readers  to  reminiscence. 
Dr.  Presbrey  was  for  many  years  a  practicing 
physician  in  that  region  where  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  religious  fervor 
and  activity.  Early  in  Brockport,  and  later  in 
Buffalo,  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Grosve- 
nor  Heacock,  he  magnified  his  office  as  an 
Elder  and  promoter  of  religions  revivals.  He 
gave  evidence  of  public  spirit  as  well  as  of 
newspaper  enterprise  when  he  founded  and  for 
some  years  managed  the  useful  weekly.  Public 
Opinion.  Later  he  had  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  The  Evangelist,  conduct¬ 
ing  it  efficiently  for  several  years  bnt  his  wife 
dying  and  his  health  failing,  he  has  spent  the 
last  months  of  his  useful  and  laborious  life  at 
Saratoga.  His  strength  failed  gradually  but 
surely,  bnt  not  so  his  spirit  and  zeal  for  evan¬ 
gelism  ;  that  was  afiame  to  the  very  last,  his 
remaining  strength  being  actively  spent  in  the 
writing  and  distributing  of  tracts. 

The  discussion  of  missions  at  this  crisis  grows 
intense  as  the  words  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  are  quoted  alongside  with  Minister 
Salisbury’s  utterances.  Such  general  outcry 
against  "meddling  missionaries"  as  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  in  this  city  should  be  stopped 
by  the  better  sense  of  the  people.  If  some  men 
do  "meddle"  abroad,  the  same  sort  meddle  at 
home.  We  do  not  judge  all  by  them.  Mis¬ 
sions  to  all  lands  and  all  peoples  have  devel¬ 
oped  the  finest  qualities  of  our  manhood  and 
ennobled  the  race.  China  to  day  needs  the 
"foreign  devils"  whom  she  exterminates  for 
her  cwn  sake.  And  in  the  same  way  she  needs 
the  trne  teacher  of  a  true  religion  and  they 
who  welcome  bfm  are  the  men  of  China  whom 
all  nations  are  bound  to  defend  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  the  nation. 


The  following  named,  according  to  a  Catho¬ 
lic  contemporary,  are  set  for  the  conversion  of 
Protestants  to  the  faith  and  ritnal  of  the  Holy 


Roman  Church,  viz:  The  Revs.  James  E. 
Goggin,  M.  J.  Duffy,  Daniel  C.  Cunnion,  W. 
J.  Gninon,  T.  F.  Cusack  and  James  T  Mc¬ 
Intyre.  They  designate  themselves  "the  New 
York  Apostolate. "  The  effort  is  new,  and  yet, 
we  presume,  something  of  an  experiment. 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Rev.  Orrin  D  Covert  of 
Greenview,  Ill.,  that  the  great  passion  of  his 
life  was  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  that  be 
constantly  succeeded  in  his  endeavor. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  vaunt  our  own  wares. 
Possibly  we  do  injustice  to  our  contributors  by 
an  excess  of  modesty.  However  this  may  be, 
we  cannot  at  this  time  refrain  from  confiding 
to  our  readers  that  we  have  a  great  treat  in 
store  for  them  next  week.  A  paper  which  Dr. 
George  F.  Pentecost  road  before  Philo,  a  well 
known  ministers’  club,  on  the  subject  After 
Moody,  What?  he  has  elected  to  publish  in  The 
Evangelist,  though  the  columns  of  various 
periodicals  were  urgently  open  to  him.  Not 
only  the  subject,  but  the  method  of  treatment, 
makes  this  paper  one  of  capital  importance,  and 
as  interesting  as  important.  Our  subscribers 
will  do  the  Church  at  large  a  service  by  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  this  arti¬ 
cle.  The  number  in  which  it  appears  is  the 
monthly  illustrated  number,  and  it  will  be 
found  packed  full  of  good  things. 

From  time  to  time,  as  we  publish  articles  of 
lasting  importance,  we  make  them  into  leaflets 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  preserve 
them  in  convenient  form.  Reference  to  our 
Publisher’s  Page  will  show  that  we  now  have 
four  of  them :  The  Creed  of  the  English  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  particularly  useful  to  those 
who  are  considering  the  question  of  a  short 
Creed  or  Explanatory  Statement ;  Forms  of 
Worship  in  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Dwight,  a  particularly  able  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  question  which  just  now  occupies 
many  minds;  Noblesse  Oblige,  by  Prof.  Mary 
Jordan  of  Smith  College,  of  interest  to  all 
women,  whether  they  desire  or  whether  they 
deprecate  the  Suffrage,  and  The  Legal  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Churches,  two  papers  by  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Stimson,  of  the  highest  value  to  church  trus 
tees,  wardens,  consistories  and  deacons.  The 
price  of  these  leaflets  in  large  quantities  may 
be  ascertained  by  correspondence,  that  of  single 
copies  by  referring  to  page  14. 

OF  OI  K  CITY  CHURCHES 

Daring  the  remainder  o  f 
The  Murbie  August  and  September,  the 
Church  Alfred  E.  Myers  will 

preach  and  attend  to  the  pastoral  work  of  the 
church.  The  chnrch  is  open  every  day  from 
9  forenoon  until  b  afternoon.  All  calls  for 
pastoral  attention,  whether  from  the  church  peo¬ 
ple  or  from  strangers,  will  receive  a  cheerful 
responre.  The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
holds  its  sessions  on  Sunday  evenings  throngh- 
out  the  summer.  The  meetings  continue  one 
half  hour,  beginning  promptly  at  7.15.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all. 

The  Harlem  Presbyterian 

Union  Services  church,  the  Church  of  th 
in  Harlem  puritans,  the  St.  James 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  the  Mount  Morris 
Baptist  Church  have  united  for  their  summer 
services.  Daring  July  the  Sunday  services 
were  held  in  the  Mt.  Morris  Baptist  Church; 
this  month  and  next  they  are  held  in  St.  James 
Methodist^Church,  Wednesday  evening  services 
in  all  the  churches,  and  Sunday  school  in  all 
except  the  Harlem  Presbyterian.  The  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Mount  Morris  Church  is  pastor- 
at  large  for  the  Union,  remaining  in  town  all 
summer  and  receiving  calls  at  110  West  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  street.  Last  Sun¬ 
day  Dr.  John  E.  Bushnell  of  Phillips  Church 
preached  for  this  united  flock. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

WR.  FISKE’S  REASON  AND  FAITH.* 

It  is  DO  disparagement  to  this  book  to  say 
that  its  attractive  feature  is  the  strong  appeal 
It  makes  on  the  practical  side  of  the  subject. 
Faith  and  reason  are  both  far  more  deeply 
practical  in  their  nature  than  intellectual. 
Unbelief  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  moral 
nature.  It  is  not  to  be  dislodged  by  methods 
of  scientific  approach,  however  strong  or  cun¬ 
ning.  Dr.  Fiske  jamps  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  the  question,  and  brings  up  the  intensely 
practical  problem  of  evil.  Bat  he  does  not 
allow  it  to  shift  in  the  course  of  discussion 
into  an  intellectual  puzzle.  He  keeps  it  where 
it  belongs  and  discusses  it  as  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  problem  of  our  lives,  until  his  readers  see, 
mast  see,  and  cannot  help  seeing  that  God  is 
the  best  hope,  and  only  hope,  a  sin-cursed 
world  can  have. 

This  discussion  of  the  problem  of  evil  in  its 
practical  relations  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  book.  The  topic  is  more  carefully 
handled  and  more  fully  elaborated  than  any 
other,  with  refreshing  boldness  and  with  much 
ingenuity,  especially  in  the  remarks  on  the 
influence  of  evil  in  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter. 

Dr.  Fiske  might  have  gone  farther  than 
he  does  in  this  direction.  His  argument  im¬ 
plies  that  among  the  limitations  to  which  the 
infinite  God  subjected  himself  in  creating  the 
universe  and  entering  into  personal  relations 
with  man,  was  this  possibility  of  evil  over 
and  against  free  will,  as  the  eternal  condition 
of  moral  life.  The  point  is  well  taken,  but 
might  be  pressed  more  boldly  and  with  fuller 
recognition  of  its  philosophical  validity  as  one 
of  the  limitations  which  the  infinite  God  im¬ 
posed  on  himself  in  entering  into  his  relations 
with  man  and  nature. 

The  strength  of  all  this  argument  lies  in  its 
appeal  to  the  practical  reason  and  good  sense 
of  his  readers.  Dr.  Fiske  writes  like  one  who 
was  tracing  a  course  of  reasoning  which  bad 
saved  one  perplexed  soul  and  might  save  an¬ 
other. 

His  comparison  of  human'  law^with  the 
divine  grace  of  repentance  is  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple  of  true  and  bold  work  which  'deserves 
mention. 

The  little  book  traverses  in  the  same  practi¬ 
cal  and  clean  cut  way  the  entire  field  which 
is  supposed  to  lie  in  dispute  between  faith  and 
reason.  Substantially  it  shows  that  there  is 
no  such  issue.  As  to  the  common  argument 
from  the  existence  of  evil,  the  theistic  solu¬ 
tion  offers  the  only  escape  we  have.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  evil  seems  somehow  eternally  im¬ 
plied  in  the  very  idea  of  morality  and  free 
will  and  the  discipline  of  character.  The 
question  as  to  miracles  is  introdaced  in  the 
same  wise  and  practical  way.  Dr.  Fiske 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  nature  at  all,  but  a  question  of  the 
supremacy  of  morality,  of  character,  of  man’s 
triumph  over  sin,  and  of  the  redemption  of 
sinners. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  with  Dr.  ^Fiske’s 
presentation  of  the  Bible  as  the  book  for  all 
ages  and  all  men,  the  Book  of  God  and  of 
man.  It  is  a  presentation  which  has  in  it  no 
smell  of  controversy  and  no  flaw  of  heresy. 

As  a  whole,  the  work  stands  on  the  solid 
ground  of  experiment.  It  is  strong  in  repeat¬ 
ing  the  witness  of  Christian  life,  and  in  show¬ 
ing  how  the  testimony  of  all  serious  experiment 
must  be  the  witness  which  Faith  gives. 

Thk  Ekoush  Church  from  its  Foundation  to 

THK  Norman  Conquest.  By  William  Hunt. 

Macmillan  and  Company.  $1.50 
This  is  the  opening  volume  of  a  New  History 

■Reason  and  Faith ;  By  Rev.  A.  8.  Fiske  D.D.  The 
Comnanv,  Washinston,  D.  C.  16  mo.  pp.  167.  $1. 


of  the  English  Charch  in  several  independent 
volumes,  each  by  its  own  independent  editor, 
but  all  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Dean  of  Winchester  and  the  Rev.  William 
Hunt  M.  A.  The  period  from  the  Noiman 
Conquest  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
will  be  covered  by  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Caper  will  write  the  History 
of  the  English  Charch  in  the  fourteenth  and 
flfteenth  centuries,  and  James  Gairdner  LL.  D. 
will  write  its  History  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  Death  of  Mary.  For  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  the  work  will 
be  done  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Frere  M.  A. ;  |from 
the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Death  of 
Anne,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  Fellow  of 
St.  Johns,  Oxford.  Canon  Overton  D.  D.  will 
undertake  the  closing  volume  on  the  History 
of  the  English  Church  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  opening  volume  by  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hunt  has  for  its  theme  the  comparatively 
unknown  but  extremely  interesting  period  of 
the  primitive  Briton  Christianity  and  that  of 
the  Saxon  period  which  followed  down  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  work  is  done  well. 
The  story  is  told  without  needless  expansion, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  fulness  enough  to 
give  background  and  perspective  vitality  and 
prevent  confusion.  From  a  scholarly  point 
of  view  it  is  fully  up  to  the  best  and  most 
recent  historical  opinion.  The  literary  inter¬ 
est  of  such  a  work  must  of  necessity  be  very 
much  that  of  the  chronicle,  but  it  lies  in  rich 
veins,  as  in  the  history  of  Colnmba  or  King 
Alfred,  Wilfrith  or  Caedmon. 

The  Conception  of  Immortality.  By  Josiah 
Royce,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  at  Harvard.  Houghton,  Mifllin  and 
Company.  |1. 

This  is  the  Ingersoll  Lecture  for  1899  and 
a  very  striking  re-affirmation,  on  the  lines  of 
strict  philosophical  reasoning  and  in  philo¬ 
sophical  terms,  of  the  argament  which  has  sub¬ 
stantially  convinced  the  great  thinkers  from 
Plato,  Socrates  and  Cicero  down,  that  man’s 
destiny  as  outlined  in  this  stage  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  is  incomplete,  fragmentary  and  awaits 
farther  development  and  completion  in  a  future 
existence.  Professor  Royce’s  argument  is  in 
the  main :  ( 1 )  The  world  is  a  rational  whole, 
wherein  the  divine  will  is  uniquely  expressed. 

(2)  Every  aipect  of  it  must  be  unique  with  the 
uniqueness  of  the  whole  and  mean  something 
that  can  only  get  an  individual  expression. 

(3)  In  this  life  no  such  unique  or  complete  in¬ 

dividual  expression  is  possible'with  the  mate¬ 
rials  at  our  command.  (4)  Yet  our  life  by 
virtue  of  its  unity  with  the  divine  mast  receive 
in  the  end  such  an  expression.  (5)  We  men  are 
therefore  to  ourselves  hints  and  assurances  of 
a  life  that  cannot  be  revealed  in  oar  present 
form  of  consciousness.  (6)  So  consequently 
the  individaality  of  which  we  are  conscious 
looks  forward  for  its  final  expression  to  a  life 
which  is  continuous  with  the  flickering,  frag¬ 
mentary  existence  wherein  we  now  see  as 
through  a  glass  darkly  our  relations  to  God, 
and  And  truth.  All  this  presents  the  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  idealist,  bat  it  is 
idealism  interpreting  recognized  realities.  The 
basis  of  the  argument  is  the  necessity  of  the 
ideal  individaal  expressing  himself  in  the 
reality  of  an  individual  personality.  Life  is 
will  purpose,  with  the  promise  and  potency 
of  complete  fulfilment.  Immorrality  is  not  a 
merger  into  an  unconscious  Absolute,  but  de¬ 
velopment  into  its  own  fulfilled  promise  and 
purpose.  _ 

BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  pages  of  Robert  Tourney,  a  romance  of 
the  French  Revolution,  William  Sage  lays 
bare  some  of  the  social  causes  which  led  to  the 
catastrophe.  The  pages  present  many  charac¬ 
ters  and  portray  many  scenes  of  peace  and  war, 


and  interest  holds  well  to  the  close.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin.  1160.) - The  next  book  brings 

us  nearer  home  and  nearer  to  our  own  time. 
Knights  in  Fustian  is  a  war-time  story  of  In¬ 
diana,  by  Caroline  Brown.  Youth  of  the 
growing  generation  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  "Knights of  the  Golden  Circle,’’  and  small 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  history  of 
times  of  the  Civil  War.  The  problems  of  the 
state  administrations  were  great,  but  the  least 
was  not  that  entailed  by  the  disloyalty  of 
those  who  held  certain  views.  Here  we  are 
taken  into  a  remote  section,  where  feelings 
were  divided  and  where  the  "Knights”  flour¬ 
ished.  The  story  is  full  of  events  and  its 
movement  is  rapid.  Interest  does  not  flag  and 
one  seems  to  see  and  almost  to  participate  in 
the  events  as  they  occur.  (Houghton,  Mifflin. 

|1. 60, ) - The  reason  for  the  name  of  The 

Touchstone,  is  not  obvious.  Edith  Wharton  is 
the  author,  and  she  has  produced  a  story 
which  portrays  the  phases  of  feeling  of  a  man 
who  for  a  worthy  and  laudable  end  did  some¬ 
thing  that  he  could  not  justify  at  the  bar  of  his 
esthetic  consciousness,  which  he  mistook  for 
his  conscience.  As  a  study  the  book  is  of  in¬ 
terest  and  its  problems  are  well  worked  out. 
The  narrative  has  not  a  superabnndance  of 
motion,  but  it  is  full  of  motive  and  this  will 
compensate.  (Scribner.  |1.25. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  Bulletin  for  Au¬ 
gust  gives  the  first  accurate  reprint  of  John 
Adams’s  notes  on  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers 
engaged  in  the  Boston  Massacre  of  1770. 

R.  H.  Russell  promises  to  add  new  gaiety  to 
the  season  by  publishing  forthwith  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Whistler’s  Gentle  Art  of 
Making  Enemies. 

Gilbert  Parker,  author  of  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,  will  bring  out  a  new  book  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  The  Lane  that  has  no  Turning.  (Double¬ 
day,  Page  and  Company. ) 

Among  the  orders  for  Neltje  Blancban’s  Bird 
Neighbors,  is  one  from  Li  Hung  Chang,  who 
wishes  a  "specially  perfect”  copy  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  thirtieth  edition  forwarded  to  him. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  have  in  prepa¬ 
ration  a  promising  book  on  The  Furniture  of 
oar  Forefathers,  by  Miss  Singleton,  with  criti¬ 
cal  notes  by  Russell  Sturgis  which  will  make 
it  valuable  to  the  student  and  collector. 

President  Tyler  of  William  and  Mary  has 
put  into  a  small  volume  (The  Cradle  of  the 
Repablio,  Whittet  and  Shepperson,  Richmond) 
the  historical  facts  as  to  the  settlements  on  the 
James  from  1607  to  1700.  "Newport  News” 
is  traced,  not  to  Capt.  Christopher  Newport, 
bat  tu  two  settlers,  William  and  Thomas 
Newce,  from  Port  Newce,  Ireland,  who  sailed 
away  from  one  town  named  from  their  family 
to  found  another  on  the  James. 

The  Century  Company  will  publish  in  the 
autnmn  a  sumptuous  quarto  edition  of  Hans 
Andersen’s  classic  Fairy  Tales,  five  years  in 
advance  of  his  centenary.  The  illustrations 
will  reproduce  in  wood-cut  the  Tegner  paint¬ 
ings,  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Paris  Exposi¬ 
tion,  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  Musenm  larvely  at  the  expense  of  the 
Danish  government.  'The  work  will  have  as 
much  Danish  character  as  anything  mannfac 
tnred  at  the  De  Yinne  press  in  its  very  best 
style  can. 

President  Thwiiig  will  have  another  example 
of  ignorance  of  the  Bible  in  Mr.  W.  L  Alden’s 
London  Letter  to  the  Times  this  week.  H  j 
wonders  where  Miss  Cholmondeley  got  the  color 
of  the  pottage  for  Bed  Pottage  from.  He  sup¬ 
poses  it  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  pottage  Esau 
bought  with  his  birthright,  but  wonders  "wh  • 
discovered  the  color?”  and  adds:  "We  are  told 
t^at  it  had  a  pleasant  smell  .  .  .  but  we  are 
told  nothing  as  to  its  color.”  Where  in  the 
Bible  does  Mr.  Alden  read  that  Jacob’s  pottage 
had  "a  pleasant  smell”?  He  can  however  read 
every  day  in  the  year,  in  Genesis  xzv.  30: 
"And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray 
thee,  with  that  same  red  pottage;  for  I  am 
faint.  ”  And  Mr.  Alden  says  quite  a  discussion 
is  going  on  over  this  point  in  London.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  Englishmen.  Yet  Miss 
Cholmondeley  quotes  the  verse,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber,  on  her  title  page. 
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THB  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SCNDAT,  AUGUST  26,  1900. 

THE  SEVENTY  SENT  FORTH. 

It  has  already  been  snggeeted  in  these  lessons 
(Jane  25,  1896)  that  in  the  passage,  Luke  x. 
1-xvii.  10,  which  finds  no  parallel  in  any 
other  Gospel,  Lake  had  before  him  a  *  ‘  travel 
document,”  snch  as  Professor  Ramsay  has 
almost  convincingly  argned  that  he  had  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Acts. 

The  time  (ix.  51)  was  that  of  the  final  de¬ 
parture  from  Galilee.  The  days  were  coming  to 
the  full  that  he  should  he  received  up ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  our  Lord’s  purpose  was  not  to 
close  bis  work,  but  to  enter  upon  a  new 
phase  of  it  under  better  auspices.  A  large 
portion  of  his  teachings  yet  remains  to  be 
given,  and  this  portion  the  most  Ghristlike,  if 
we  may  use  the  term,  of  all  his  utterances.  In 
the  weeks  or  months  that  are  to  come  he  will 
speak  his  tenderest  words,  will  enter  most 
closely  into  the  practical  needs  of  .  his  follow¬ 
ers,  will  set  forth  the  ethical  aspect  of  his 
doctrine,  as  he  has  not  hitherto  done.  And 
he  will  utter  bis  sternest  denunciations,  for 
the  dividing  time  has  come.  Men  are  no  longer 
merely  curious  or  blindly  enthusiastic  about 
him.  They  are  making  their  choice  either  to 
accept  or  refuse  him.  And  further,  under  the 
shadow  of  approaching  death  the  time  has 
come  to  explain  to  the  inner  circle  of  bis  fol¬ 
lowers,  his  twelve  disciples,  all  that  they  can 
receive  of  the  truth  about  himself  as  the 
suffering  Messiah. 

THE  LESSON. 

Luke  X.  1-11,  17-20. 

Golden  Text. — The  harvest  truly  is  great 
but  the  laborers  are  few.— Luke  x.  2. 

Verse  1.  It  was  therefore  in  pursuance  of 
this  plan  of  enlarging  his  work  that  our  Lord 
appointed  seventy  others  and  sent  them  before 
him  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Pereans, 
among  whom  a  large  part  of  the  remaining 
months  of  his  life  was  to  be  passed. 

Verse  2.  This  thought  was  more  than  once 
upon  his  lips  (John  iv.  85,  36;  Matt.  ix.  87, 
88).  He  saw  the  field  opening  before  him  as 
his  time  was  shortening ;  and  we  must  believe 
that  it  was  no  slight  element  in  the  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
overtake  all  the  work  that  he  saw  lying  ready 
for  him. 

Verse  3.  That  the  task  ofj  his  messengers 
was  a  difficult  one,  requiring  vigilance  and 
prudence,  is  certain.  Although  enthusiasm 
had  not  reached  the  danger  stage  in  Perea,  as 
in  Galilee,  yet  neither  would  the  envoys  find 
there  the  tried  and  true  friends  who  were  so 
numerous  in  Galilee.  And  in  any  case  tact, 
discretion,  prudence  were  needed  at  this 
juncture.  The  same^reason  which  had  caused 
our  Lord  to  seek  the  seclusion  of  Northern 
Galilee  and  the  Lebanon  region  now  sent  him 
to  Perea;  he  would  not  have  his  life  work 
prematurely  out  short.  But  since  he  no  longer 
proposed  to  confine  his  instructions  to  his 
disciples,  as  during  those  weeks  of  retirement 
in  the  north,  it  was  necessary  that  no  such 
mistake  should  be  made  by  his  disciples  as 
would  attract  to  the  work  the  malevolent  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Jerusalem  authorities. 

Verses  4  9.  These  directions  are  virtually 
the  same  as  were  given  to  the  Twelve  on  an 
earlier  occasion.  The  envoys  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  hindered  by  the  common  cares 
and  courtesies  of  life  (vs.  4  L  o.  is  a  prover¬ 
bial  expression;  2  Kings  iv.  29){  they  should 
be  courteous,  they  should  follow  the  general 
law  that  the  workman  was  worthy  of  his  live¬ 
lihood,  but  not  demand  special  luxuries;  they 


were  to  be  endued  with  something  of  their 
Master’s  power,  not  only  for  proclaiming  his 
message,  but  for  doing  his  works  of  beneficence. 

Verses  10,  11.  Only  one  class  was  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  their  mission— the  unreceptive; 
and  for  them,  the  refusers  of  privilege,  it 
would  be  worse  in  the  final  account  than  for 
great  sinners  whose  light  had  been  small. 

This  thought  naturally  led  to  the  utterance 
of  woes  upon  the  cities  he  had  just  quitted — 
exalted  to  heaven  in  privilege,  thrust  down  to 
Hades  for  their  scorn  of  privilege ;  but  this 
passage  is  not  included  in  our  lesson. 

Verse  17.  How  long  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy  lasted  we  do  not  know— so  small  and 
so  much  sub-divided  a  field  need  not  have 
occupied  them  long,  especially  as  the  field  had 
already  been  well  prepared  by  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist.  If  the  order  of  events  in 
our  Lord’s  life  which  has  been  followed  in 
these  lessons  for  several  years  past  is  correct 
(it  differs  slightly  from  the  order  of  any  pub¬ 
lished  Harmony  of  the  Gospels),  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  this  mission  lasted  only  during 
the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  vii. ).  The  Seventy  met 
him  at  a  certain  undesignated  rendezvous, 
bringing  tidings  of  success. 

Verses  18-20.  The  tidings  filled  our  Lord 
with  a  holy  exultation.  Here,  for  the  last 
time  in  his  history  flashed  out  that  high,  yet 
artless  joy  which  so  characterized  his  early 
ministry.  As  in  a  vision  he  saw  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  replaced  by  the  kingdom  of  light, 
and  those  who  are  united  to  him  in  a  true 
spiritual  oneness  endowed  with  his  own  power 
over  natural  forces.  Yet  not  the  power  over 
nature  but  the  spiritual  union  with  nature’s 
Lord  is  the  thing  in  which  his  servants  and 
followers  should  rejoice. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  MoEwen  D.  D. 

Oar  Mission. 

Aug.  27.  God’s  love  for  the  souL  John  4 ;  4-16. 

28.  His  desire  to  save.  Rom.  8  :  28.34. 

29.  Jesus  gift  for  us.  1  Pet.  2:  17-&5. 

80.  The  one  duty.  Mic.  6:6.8. 

31.  The  disciple’s  responsibility.  John  16 :  12-16. 
Sept.  1.  After  his  example.  John  13;  1-15. 

2.  Topic.— Seek  souls.  Luke  15 :  1-10. 

’  'Pentecost  in  the  forefront  of  the  Book  cf 
Acts,  that  is  where  it  should  be.  Three  thoi  - 
sand  souls  were  converted  in  a  single  day.  A 
mighty,  world-wide,  time-enduring 'movemiLt 
was  inaugurated.  ^  There'is''magnetism' in'^vast 
multitudes  and  mighty  movements.  Wbi  t 
really  surprises  us  is  that  so  soon  f  thereaftei  ’ 
with  such  an  abundance  of  material,  the  same 
writer  records  the  incident  of  Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch.  A  noted  evangelist,  upon 
who  throngs  had  until  then  waited,  is  sent  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  one  soul  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Is  not  our  surprise  our 
shame?  It  reveals  our  ignorance  of  God’s  in¬ 
dividual  love.  Ohrist  himself  “must  needs  go 
through  Samaria”  to  bring  one  forlorn  woman 
out  of  darkness  into  light.  Here  is  a  sentence 
unparalleled  in  the  world’s  literature.  Jesus 
Ohrist  is  its  author.  It  portrays  two  scenes. 
One  of  them  is  on  earth  where  a  single  soul 
surrenders  to  God’s  love.  The  scene  in  heaven 
defies  description.  “I  tell  yon  there  is  joy  in 
heaven,  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  that  repen teth.  ”  Not  over  a 
certain  distinguished  soul,  but  over  any  soul. 
What  is  it  that  invests  repentance  unto  life  of 
one  with  sufficient  interest  to  enrapture  heaven? 

It  is  because  of  the  definite  origin  and  possi¬ 
ble  destiny.  Weak  and  wicked  as  it  may  until 
now  have  been,  it  was  none  the  less  created  in 
the  image  of  God.  Oalvary  rendered  its  salva¬ 
tion  possible.  Earthly  tabernacle  becomes  holy 
temple  when  repentance  unto  God  admits 


God’s  Spirit.  Sanctification  through  God’s 
Spirit  is  as  sure  as  salvation  through  Christ’s 
blood,  when  once  the  sinner  repents.  Impotent 
humanity  is  thenceforth  linked  and  leagued 
with  omnipotent  God.  “As  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly.’  “It  doth  not  yet  ap¬ 
pear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when 
he  shall  appear,  wu  shall  be  like  him.”  “As 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us.  ”  “I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one.  ”  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.” 
We  become  like  God  through  Christ’s  redemp¬ 
tive  work  that  we  may  live  forever  with  God. 
They  have  laid  hold  of  a  great  truth,  who 
say  that  no  religion  puts  such  emphasis  upon, 
and  places  such  opportunity  before,  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  as  Christianity.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  have  found  the  whole  truth. 

Z  The  same  Ohrist  who  commanded  each  of  the 
twelve  Apostles  to  believe  on  him  that  they 
might  be  saved,  commissioned  them  to  go  into 
all  the  world  that  others  might  also  be  saved. 
Christianity  not  only  reveals  the  sublimest  con¬ 
ceivable  ideal  of  individual  development,  it 
also  reveals  the  sublimest  conceivable  ideal  of 
social  development.  Christ  is  yet  to  be  the 
king  of  a  kingdom  in  which  “God’s  will  is  to 
be  done,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.”  The  same 
revelation  which  enables  me  to  adore  God  as 
Father,  also  commands  me  to  love  man  as 
brother.  Atheism,  expressed  or  implied,  is 
rare  to-day.  Denial  of  brotherhood  retards 
alike  the  coming  of  the  king,  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  kingdom.  Much  as  yet  remains  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  full  realization  of 
brotherhood,  nevertheless  the  sky  is  already 
tinted  with  the  dawning  of  a  better  day.  Mis¬ 
sions,  hospitals,  settlements,  brotherhoods,  have 
this  as  their  goal. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  many  regard  as 
antagonistic  forces  which  are  really  co-opera¬ 
tive.  The  highest  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  highest  development  of  society 
are  not  competitors  but  co-laborers.  Multi¬ 
tudes  can  never  be  at  their  best  until  the  units 
composing  those  multitudes  are  at  their  best. 
True  social  progress  demands  not  individual 
repression,  but  its  highest  expression.  Only 
in  relation  to  others  can  the  individual  attain 
his  best.  Society’s  greatest  enemy  to-day  is 
not  the  greed  and  grasp  of  a  few  striking, 
strong  individuals,  pitiful  as  that  may  be,  but 
the  inertia  of  the  untold  millions,  who  are 
weights  when  they  ought  to  be  wings.  Their 
curse  and  ours  is  that  they  depend  upon  others 
to  do  for  them  that  which  they  should  do  for 
themselves.  _ 

We  especially  ask  the  members  of  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  to  read  the  paragraph  on 
page  12  cotcerning  Local  Option  in  New  Jersey. 
Those  who  are  residents  of  that  state  should 
be  very  useful  in  this  movement;  those  who 
live  elsewhere  may  throw  their  influence  on 
the  side  of  similar  effort  in  their  own  state. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATUKE. 

SECULAR  FAITH. 

II. 

The  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  suffer 
more  than  any  other  parts  of  the  Bible  by  our 
present  chapter  and  verse  divisions,  and  by 
the  lack  of  titles.  If  Bacon's  Essays  were 
printed  without  titles,  and  divided  into  para¬ 
graphs  containing  each  a  single  sentence,  they 
would  seem  hardly  less  disconnected  or  more 
logical  than  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  if 
Emerson’s  Essays  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  they  would  be  harder  to  understand  than 
Ecclesiastes.  It  is  possible  so  to  separate  and 
recombine  the  passages  in  both  these  books  as 
to  bring  out  a  surprising  degree  of  harmony 
and  connection.  Take,  for  example,  the  first 
nine  chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  There 
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is  nothing  in  oar  Bible  to  show  that  there  is 
more  connection  between  the  verses  of  these 
chapters  than  between  those  of  the  next  twelve 
chapters,  yet  chapters  x.  to  xxi.  are  a  sacces- 
sion  of  unconnected  couplet  proverbs,  while 
the  first  nine  chapters  are  a  little  book  of 
sonnets,  as  clear  in  the  gronping  of  the  lines  as 
the  sonnets  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  or  Dryden. 

In  order  to  appreciate  and  truly  understand 
Proverbs  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some¬ 
thing  of  this  breaking  up  and  recombining. 
The  most  obvious  grouping  is  into  books,  of 
which  Proverbs  has  five.  All  except  the  first 
have  titles,  but  as  these  are  printed  right  along 
with  what  follows  we  do  not  generally  notice 
them.  The  general  title  of  the  volume  is  very 
elaborate.  Those  of  my  readers  who  know 
Professor  Moulton’s  Modem  Readers’  Bible 
have  seen  it  properly  printed  and  have  perhaps 
observed  bow  much  it  resembles .  the  titles  of 
many  English  books  of  the  age  of  Milton  or 
Addison  or  the  titles  of  some  modern  novels: 

THE  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON. 

The  Sox  of  David,  Kino  of  Israel. 

To  know  Wisdom  and  Instruction: 

To  discern  the  Words  of  Understanding: 

To  receive  instruction  in  Wise  Dealing: 

In  Righteousness  and  Judgment  and  Equity: 

To  give  Subtilty  to  the  Simple: 

To  the  Young  Man  Knowledge  and  Discretion: 
That  the  Wise  Man  may  hear  and  increase  in 

Learning : 

And  that  the  Man  of  Understanding  may  attain 
Unto  Sound  Counsels: 

To  Understand  a  Proverb  and  a  Figure : 

The  Words  of  the  Wise: 

And  their  Dark  Sayings. 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord  it  the  beginning  of  Knowledge : 
But  the  Foolith  deepige  Wigdom  and  Instruction. 

The  first  of  the  five  books  of  which  Proverbs 
is  foruLed,  the  little  Book  of  Sonnets,  is  the 
most  elaborate  in  structure  and  most  advanced 
in  thought  of  any  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs, 
and  for  these  reasons  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  written  last.  Its  subject,  the  Praise  of 
Wisdom,  is  the  obvious  reason  why  it  is  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  collection  of  Wis¬ 
dom  books.  After  an  introductory  epigram  it 
contains  two  monologues  and  fifteen  sonnets. 
Not  sonnets  in  the  Italian  or  the  English  sense, 
of  a  rhymed  composition  of  fourteen  lines. 
Their  struoture  is  far  more  free  than  that,  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  chapters  two  and 
five  are  single  sonnets,  while  other  chapters 
contain  three  or  four  each.  Yet  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  sonnets,  since  each  contains  a  single 
scheme  of  thought,  and  this  is  the  essential 
fact  in  a  sonnet.  Some  of  the  shorter  sonnets 
are  exquisite  in  form,  for  instance ;  the  one 
beginning,  “Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard.’’ 
All  of  them  are  very  elaborate,  including  all 
those  forms  of  parallelism  which  characterize 
Hebrew  poetry.  Those  in  which  Wisdom  is 
personified  are  highly  poetic,  especially  that 
Dramatic  Monologue,  chapters  seven  and  eight, 
in  which  personification  is  applied  not  only  to 
Wisdom  but  to  Folly.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  part  of  the  Book,  and  deservedly  so. 

The  description  of  Wisdom  is  probably  the 
most  daring  and  sublime  personification  in  all 
literature.  We  saw  last  week  that  personi¬ 
fied  Wisdom  is  the  Hebrew’s  expression  of  his 
vague  recognition  of  Natural  Law.  With  this 
fact  in  mind  how  striking  is  the  utterance*: 

I  was  set  up  from  everlastioK,  from  tbe  begioniog, 

Or  ever  the  earth  was. 

When  there  were  no  depths.  1  was  brought  forth. 

When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water.' 

Before  the  mountains  were  settled. 

Before  the  hills,  was  1  brought  forth  : 

While  as  yet  he  (Jehovah)  had  not  made  the  earth. 

Nor  the  fields. 

Nor  the  beginning  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 


(*Even  a  superficial  reading  shows  how  impossible  it  is 
that  this  should  have  been  a  prophecy  of  Cbrut,  as  is  gen¬ 
erally  taught.) 


When  he  established  the  heavens,  I  was  there ; 

Wht  n  he  set  a  circle  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,* 

When  he  made  the  skies  above. 

When  the  fountains  of  the  deep  became  strong ; 

When  he  gave  to  ihe  sea  its  bound. 

That  the  waters  should  not  transgress  his  command¬ 
ment  : 

When  he  marked  out  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 
Then  I  was  by  him 
As  a  master  workman. 

And  I  was  daily  his  delight ; 

Sporting  always  before  him. 

Sporting  in  bis  habitable  earth ; 

And  my  delight  was  with  the  sons  of  men. 

The  joy  of  the  writer  in  this  newly  found 
truth  of  natural  law  is  most  interesting. 

Chapter  x.  begins  with  the  words.  The 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Evidently  this  is  a 
title,  and  it  shows  that  these  chapters  were 
once  a  separate  book. 

This  Book  II.  consists  entirely  of  couplets  as 
simple  in  form  as  the  sonnets  of  Book  I.  are 
elaborate,  for  which  reason  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  oldest  part  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  It  is 
largely  composed  of  old  folk  lore — popular 
proverbs  and  maxims  such  as  every  nation 
has,  not  given  in  their  original  form,  however, 
but  worked  over  into  poetic  couplets,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  Wise  Man’s  own  personal  ob¬ 
servations  thrown  into  the  same  form. 

At  xxii.  17-21,  it  is  found  a  new  heading, 
showing  that  here  we  have  another  collection, 
once  issued  by  itself.  This  heading  is  long  and 
elaborate  like  that  of  Book  I.  If  we  were  to 
put  it  into  modern  form  we  should  call  this 
third  book  (as  Professor  Moulton  does)  “The 
Words  of  the  Wise,’’  with  the  secondary  title, 
“A  Wisdom  Epistle. ’’ 

To  this  epistle  some  one  has  added  a  post¬ 
script  of  twelve  verses  at  xxiv.  23,  beginning 
with,  “These  also  are  of  the  Wise.’’  Both 
Epistle  and  Postscript  differ  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  book  in  consisting  not  of  simple  couplet 
proverbs  but  of  Epigrams  of  four  or  more  lines 
interspersed  with  a  few  couplet  proverbs;  each 
part.  Epistle  and  Postscript,  has  one  sonnet. 
In  the  Epistle  occurs  the  well  known  Riddle 
Sonnet  on  Intemperance,  The  Mirror  for 
Drunkards,  beginning  with  a  sarcastic  and  ex¬ 
tremely  realistic  imitation  of  the  exclamations 
of  the  drunkard : 

“  Who  hath  ol  t 
Who  hath  aboi  t 
Who  bath  contentions? 

Who  hath  complainings  ?  ”  (xxiii.  29  3>.) 

In  the  postscript  is  the  very  artistic  sonnet 
on  the  Field  of  the  Slothful  (xxiv.  80-84). 

After  this  third  book  comes  a  fourth,  for  the 
first  verse  of  chapter  xxv.  is  evidently  a  title: 
“The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  which  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  copied  out.’’  This  then  must  be  a 
later  collection  than  Book  II.,  which  you  re¬ 
member  is  entitled  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon ; 
but  it  resembles  that  much  more  than  it  re¬ 
sembles  any  other  of  the  five  Books  of  Proverbs. 
Like  that  it  consists  mainly  of  two-lined 
proverbs,  though  these  are  interspersed  with 
triplets  and  epigrams.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  is  a  most  interesting  one  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  for  it  shows  perhaps 
the  earliest  attempt  at  editing;  many  of  the 
proverbs  of  the  second  collection  being  in 
olusters,  bearing  on  a  single  subject.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  first  four  proverbs  (xxv.  1-7)  are 
on  the  characteristics  of  kings:  in  the  same 
chapter  is  a  group  of  four  on  the  Sluggard 
(xxv.  13-16)  and  of  feven  on  Social  Pests  (xxv. 
17  25) ;  there  is  a  cluster  of  nine  proverbs  of 
various  lengths  on  fools  (xxvi.  1-12).  There 
is  also  an  exquisite  little  Folk  Song  of  Good 
Husbandry  which  in  feeling  for  nature,  though 
not  in  poetic  beauty,  reminds  us  of  the  Spring 
Song  in  the  Canticles  (xxvii.  28-27): 

*The  old  cosmological  idea  that  the  earth  was  a  flat 
disc,  the  ocean  snrroanding  the  land,  and  being  itself 
snrronnded  by  a  circnlar  rim  to  keep  it  from  rnnning 
off. 


Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks. 

And  look  well  to  thy  herds ; 

For  riches  are  not  for  ever ; 

And  doth  the  crown  endure  unto  all  generations? 

The  hay  is  carr  ed. 

And  the  tender  grass  sheweth  itself 

And  the  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered  in. 

The  lambs  are  for  thy  clothing. 

And  the  goats  are  tlie  price  of  the  field  : 

And  there  will  be  goat's  milk  enough  for  thy  food. 

For  the  food  of  thy  household  ; 

And  maintenance  for  thy  maidens. 

But  in  the  main  this  book,  like  the  other, 
coDsists  of  couplets — there  are  nearly  ninety. 

The  fifth  and  last  book  includes  a  number  of 
titles  and  is  evidently  a  collection  of  miscel¬ 
lany;  nothing  in  this  collection  is  attributed 
to  Solomon.  There  is  a  group  of  sonnets,  epi¬ 
grams  and  riddles,  which  we  are  told,  are  the 
sayings  of  Agar;  there  is  the  Oracle  of  Lemu¬ 
el’s  Mother,  and  there  is  the  anonymous  Mirror 
for  Wives,  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  an  acrostic 
poem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  nearest  ap 
proach  to  agnosticism  made  in  the  Wisdom 
literature  is  found  in  the  sayings  of  Agar,  in  a 
poem  on  the  Unsearchableness  of  God. 

Its  poetic  structure  is  interesting ;  the  first 
strophe  has  three  short  lines  followed  by  four 
long  ones,  the  second  strophe  reverses  the 
order,  having  four  long  lines  followed  by  three 
short  ones: 

THE  TJNSEARCHABLENESS  OF  GOD. 

A  Sonnet. 

I  have  wearied  myself,  O  God, 

I  have  wearied  myself,  O  God, 

Ard  am  consumed : 

For  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man. 

And  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man : 

And  I  have  not  learned  wisdom. 

Neither  have  I  theknowtedgc  of  the  Hotv  One. 

Who  hath  ascended  np  into  heaven,  and  descended  ?* 

Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fis'.s  ? 

Who  hath  bound  the  waters  in  his  garment? 

Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 

What  is  his  name. 

And  what  is  his  son's  name. 

If  thou  knowest? 

To  this  agnostic  utterance,  however,  Agnr 
replies  by  an  epigram  that  God  may  be  found 
experimentally,  “He  is  a  shield  to  those  who 
trust  in  him.  ’’  Agnosticism  never  has  the  last 
word  in  the  Wisdom  literature. 

Though  even  a  general  classification  like  this 
lends  considerable  literary  interest  to  the  Book 
of  Proverbs,  much  of  the  book  still  appears 
fragmentary  and  illogical  and  the  mind  soon 
wearies  in  reading  it.  This  indeed  is  the  case 
in  reading  a  succession  of  short  pieces  of  any 
kind.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  read  very  many 
even  of  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  at  a  sitting. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  the  Western  mind.  We  find  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  oriental  mind  feels  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  logical  sequence.  We  can  hardly  fix 
our  attention  upon  a  work  of  thought  unless 
proposition  grows  out  of  proposition  by  the 
development  of  the  thought ;  every  phrase, 
sentence,  paragraph  growing  out  of  what  has 
gone  before.  All  this  is  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Eastern  mind.  Not  merely  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  Koran 
and  whole  volumes  of  Arabian  lore  consist  of 
short  sentences  having  no  logical  relation  to 
one  another.  There  is  a  bond  of  unity,  but  it 
usually  consists  less  in  the  thought  than  in  the 
form.  A  single  word  occurring  in  several 
sentences,  like  the  group  of  proverbs  on  the 
King  or  on  the  Fool,  which  we  find  in  our 
twenty-fifth  chapter,  is  reason  sufificient  for 
their  being  placed  together ;  or  they  are  grouped 
together  simply  because  they  begin  with  the 
same  letter  or  with  letters  which  follow  in 
alphabetical  order,  like  the  acrostic  psalms,  or 
the  Mirror  for  Wives,  in  the  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs.  L.  S.  H. 

*Chri8t  referred  to  this  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

TBE  REAtiON. 

I’ve  often  sat  here  and  wondered. 

Whatever  the  reason  could  be. 

That  no  matter  how  naughty  I’ve  been  to  her. 
Mamma’s  always  so  good  to  me. 

To-day  when  my  very  best  doll  tore  her  frock 
I  punished  that  child  most  severely. 

And  locked  her  up  In  a  cold,  dark  room. 

Till  she  should  repent  sincerely ! 

But  after  I’d  turned  the  key  in  the  lock 
I  felt  so  unhappy  and  sorry  and  sad 
That  I  just  had  to  bring  her  right  out  again. 
For  I  loved  her  though  she  was  so  bad. 

Then  it  came  to  me  all  in  a  minute 
As  I  rocked  with  my  doll  on  my  knee. 

That  mamma  is  only  a  great  big  girl 
And  her  best  dolly  is  me.— Selected. 


SPEAK  GENTLY. 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

“  You  never  speak  loud  and  angrily  to  your 
horses,  ’  ’  I  said  to  a  teamster,  whom  I  had 
watched  day  after  day,  drawing  gravel  on  the 
road. 

“O,  no,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  “I’ve teamed 
it  for  twenty  years  and  I  never  found  that 
scolding  and  swearing  at  horses  ever  made 
them  work  any  better.  Horses  are  a  good  deal 
like  folks— they’ll  stand  more  hard  work,  if 
yon  talk  pleasantly  to  them,  and  encourage 
them,  than  they  will  if  yon  yell  at  them. 
Horses  and  folks  ain’t  so  very  different  in  some 
things.  I  don’t  thick  folks  are  ever  made  any 
better  by  being  found  fault  with  either.  It’s 
discouraging  to  folks  and  its  discouraging  to 
horses.  It  just  keeps  ’em  fretted  all  the  whole.  ’ ’ 

I  noticed  this  teamster  stopped  at  intervals 
to  rest  his  team,  but  he  always  got  to  his  des¬ 
tination  in  as  good  time  as  the  others,  who 
were  constantly  worrying  and  hurrying  their 
horses. 

After  the  man  passed  on,  I  thought  over  the 
important  truth  he  had  embodied  in  his  homely 
words.  Fault  finding  is  indeed  ‘‘discouraging 
to  folks  and  discouraging  to  horses;”  it  does 
‘‘keep ’em  fretted  all  the  while.”  The  very 
tones  of  our  voice  have  power  for  good  or  for 
evil.  Especially  is  this  true  of  our  daily  home 
life.  We  are  quite  too  desirous  of  popular 
approval  outside  of  our  homes  to  indulge  often 
in  rude  words  or  unpleasant  tones,  but  at  home 
we  seem  often  to  think  we  have  a  privilege  to 
be  at  our  worst. 

It  makes  one’s  heart  ache  to  hear  the  fault 
finding,  fretty  tone  in  which  children  are  often 
spoken  to.  Some  mothers  who  really  desire  to 
have  a  sweet  infiuence  over  their  children, 
forget  themselves  and  speak  loudly  and  angrily 
in  reproof  of  trifling  misdemeanors,  or  they 
continually  find  fault  when  they  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  encouraging  the  little  ones. 

Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  screaming 
their  orders  out  in  loud  tones  makes  them 
more  effective;  that  they  thus  get  the  more 
work  out  of  them  whom  they  employ.  What  a 
mistaken  idea!  Gentle,  pleasant  words  uttered 
in  a  quiet  tone  are  much  more  likely  to  make 
the  office  of  ministry  a  delight  to  the  one  who 
ministers. 

A  little  boy,  whose  mother  never  scolded, 
but  had  a  gentle,  sorry  voice  when  he  had  done 
wrong  and  she  talked  his  fault  over  with  him, 
used  to  say,  ‘‘I  mustn’t  do  what  mamma 
does  not  wish  me  to,  for  it  makes  her  get  on 
her  sorry  voice.  ’  ’  The  sad  tone  of  voice  was  a 
more  effective  discipline  than  scolding  in  angry 
tones  could  possibly  have  been. 

It  is  unjust  to  children  to  surround  them 
with  a  fretful,  fault  finding,  nagging  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  does  not  bring  out  the  best  in  them, 
but  makes  them  resentful,  ‘  ‘  contrary.  ’  ’  If 
there  is  anything  that  parents  should  pray  the 
Good  Lord  to  deliver  them  from,  it  is  a  “nag¬ 
ging”  spirit. 

A  mother  had  a  habit  of  surmising  ^most  of 


the  time  that  her  children  were  in  mischief. 
She  was  continually  calling  out,  “Stop  that — 
this  minute;”  in  very  emphatic  tones.  The 
first  sentence  the  baby  of  that  family  ever  put 
together  was,  “Stop  that — this  minute;”  and 
spoken  in  its  mother’s  own  tone  of  voice.  Let 
ns  hope  that  it  cured  her. 

Children  are  great  imitators ;  they  usually 
copy  the  manner  of  speech  of  their  elders.  Let 
ns  all  cultivate  a  cheery  tone  of  voice,  even  in 
cases  where  the  discipline  of  words  is  necessary. 
Let  ns  not  say,  “You  are  the  worst  boy  or  girl 
in  the  world.  ”  If  any  outsider  should  say  that 
of  one  of  our  children,  we  should  be  justly  of¬ 
fended.  Rather  let  us  say,  “Yon  must  have 
forgotten,  my  dear,  or  yon  would  not  have 
done  thus  and  so.  I  am  sure  yon  will  not  do  it 
again,  for  you  know  it  is  not  right  and  I  know 
my  little  child  wishes  to  do  right;”  then  with 
a  kiss  and  a  smile  to  make  that  child  know  we 
believe  what  we  say,  let  us  drop  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Don’t,  dear  father  and  mother,  find  fault 
with  each  other,  or  speak  roughly  to  one  another 
before  the  little  ones.  Better  no  differences 
ever,  but  if  they  unavoidably  come  up,  settle 
them  by  yourselves  when  yon  are  alone. 

Let  love  and  forbearance  and  cheery  tones 
be  the  rule  of  the  home  and  yon  will  not  fail 
of  being  happy  and  making  the  days  of  child¬ 
hood  a  sweet  memory  to  your  little  ones  in 
the  days  to  come.  Because  their  home  was  so 
united  and  the  gentle  words  so  often  given, 
those  same  children  when  they  make  homes  of 
their  own  will  carry  the  sweet  tones  of  love 
from  the  old  home  nest  to  the  new  ones. 


WHEN  THE  CAP  FITTED. 

Duke  looked  up  from  the  bone  he  was  gnaw¬ 
ing  and  glared  at  his  little  mistress  and  her 
visitor.  His  bushy  tail  did  not  even  hint  at 
wagging,  there  was  a  fierce  light  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  low  growl  rumbled  down  in  his  throat. 

Ruth  caught  Marian  by  the  arm.  “Oh,  let’s 
run!”  she  cried.  “He’s  going  to  bite  us.” 

“No,  he  won’t,  if  we  don’t  touch  his  bone.” 

Marian  felt  ashamed  of  her  dog,  and  vainly 
tried  to  think  of  some  excuse  for  his  conduct. 
“I  don’t  know  what  makes  him  act  so,”  she 
said,  as  the  two  girls  walked  on. 

“Is  he  always  as  cross  as  he  has  been  since  I 
came?”  asked  Ruth. 

“He  didn’t  use  to  be,”  returned  Marian, 
sorrowfully.  “But  now  he’s  getting  Grosser 
and  Grosser  all  the  time.” 

They  had  reached  the  front  porch  by  this 
time,  and  behind  the  woodbine  stood  Marian's 
bother  Paul.  His  face  was  red  with  anger, 
and  his  fists  were  clinched.  “I’m  going 
straight  to  mamma.  Miss!”  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  saw  Marian.  “We’ll  see  if  she  lets  yon  talk 
that  way!” 

“What  way?”  asked  Marian  in  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  and  Ruth  thought  of  her  own  brother, 
and  felt  very  glad  he  was  not  as  ill-tempered 
and  unreasonable  as  Paul. 

Paul  paid  no  attention  to  his  sister’s  ques¬ 
tion,  but  went  into  the  house,  slamming  the 
door  very  hard.  A  few  moments  later,  mam¬ 
ma’s  sweet  voice  called,  “Marian,  dear,  I  want 
to  see  you.  ” 

Marian  obeyed  quickly.  Mamma  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  in  the  sewing-room,  and  her  face 
looked  puzzled  and  sad. 

Paul  sat  by  the  window,  and  it  was  plain 
that  he  had  been  crying.  Marian  looked  from 
one  to  another  in  astonishment. 

“How  is  this,  my  daughter?”  mamma  began, 
“Paul  tells  me  he  heard  you  saying  to  Ruth 
that  he  is  growing  crosser  all  the  time.  ’  ’ 

Marian  stared,  then  broke  in  to  a  merry 
laugh.  “Why,  mamma,  we  weren’t  talking 
about  him  at  all.  Duke  growled  at  us,  and 
Ruth  asked  me  if  he  always  acted  so  cross;  and 


then  I  said  he  is  getting  crosser  and  crosser  all 
the  time.  ” 

“Oh!”  said  mamma,  and  then  she,  too, 
laughed.  “Run  back  to  your  play,  dear,”  she 
said,  cheerily.  “It  was  only  a  mistake,  it 
seems.  ” 

When  Marian  had  left  the  room,  mamma 
looked  over  at  Paul.  His  cheeks  were  redder 
than  before,  but  now  it  was  shame  that  colored 
them  instead  of  anger.  “I  just  heard  them 
talking  about  being  cross,  and  I  s’posed  that 
meant  me,”  he  explained. 

“It  was  a  rather  queer  mistake,  wasn’t  it?” 
mamma  asked.  And  Paul  made  no  answer. 

“If  your  father  had  overheard  that  conversa¬ 
tion,”  mamma  continued,  after  waiting  a  mo¬ 
ment  for  Paul  to  speak,  ‘  ‘  would  he  have  thought 
the  girls  were  talking  about  him?” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Paul  indignantly. 

“But  why  not?”  persisted  mamma. 

“Because  he  isn’t  ever  cross,  and  they 
couldn’t  have  meant  him.  ”  Paul  spoke  earn¬ 
estly,  though  he  could  not  help  smiling  as  he 
met  his  mother’s  meaning  look. 

“Exactly,”  said  mamma,  nodding  her  head. 
“And  it  was  easy  for  yon  to  make  the  blonder, 
because  you  have  been  cross  and  ill-natured 
through  almost  all  of  Ruth’s  visit.  The  cap 
fitted  you.  and  yon  put  it  on  without  waiting 
to  see  if  it  was  meant  for  yon  or  not.  Uneasy 
consciences,  my  boy,  make  people  very  sensitive 
about  what  they  happen  to  overhear. 

“A  boy  who  tries  his  best  to  do  right,  doesn’t 
need  to  worrv  over  what  people  say  about 
him.  And  that  sort' of  boy  will  not  be  likely 
to  think  that  all  the  unpleasant  things  he  over¬ 
hears  are  meant  for  him.  ’  ’ 

Paul  went  back  to  his  play  a  wiser  boy,  and 
let  ns  hope  a  better  one.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  when  the  cap  fitted  himself  and  ill- 
natured  Duke,  it  was  time  for  a  change.— The 
Weekly  Welcome. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


OUR  CANARIES. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Roscoe  Edgett. 

Bennie  and  Beauty  are  busy  to-day. 

Over  a  small  beginnlni; 

That  means,  ■’  Go  to  housekeeping:  very  soon ;  ” 
Let  us  watch  their  ways  so  winninfi. 

They  had  some  spats  in  the  courting  time. 
When  his  glorious  song  she  scorning. 

Flew  spitefully  up,  as  if  she  had  said, 

“  I’ll  have  no  such  noise  this  morning !” 

But  now  ’tis  a  model  family. 

Such  as  good  old  Watts  once  wrote  of. 

Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree.” 

(Much  of  bird-life  he  wot  of.) 

They’ve  quarreled  a  hundred  times  this  month. 
And  as  often  “  made  up  ”  between  them ; 

But  now,  “  the  lovingest  couple  alive,” 

You’d  say,  if  you  once  had  seen  them. 

Days  go  on.  As  sure  as  yon  live, 

Ther«'8  an  egg !  We  watch  for  another ; 

And,  next  day,  a  second  :  a  third  one  too  ! 

Four !  Wait,  now,  till  Beauty  s  a  mother! 

All  day  she  sits,  little  silent  queen ; 

Ben  feeds  and  fusses  incessant ; 

Not  a  sign  of  dissension ;  these  mysteries 
Tend,  somehow,  to  make  things  pleasant. 

But  a  strange  compact  is  apparent  soon : 

All  day  sits  quiet  Dame  Beauty ; 

At  night  she  hops  gaily  out  on  the  perch. 

And  Bennie  takes  post  of  duty. 

She  tires  of  the  nest  and  he  broods  for  her. 
Welcome  r<  st  and  change  affording, 

’Tis  a  state  of  things  that  suggests  good  will. 

And  therefore  seems  worth  wording. 

A  nest  full  of  pretty  twitterers 
May  reward  their  roth  toduty; 

And  bye-and-bye  may  be  more  to  tell 

Of  the  lives  of  them  and  Beauty. 


WHO  KNOWS? 

Dear  Oonductor  :  In  year  issne  of  Angast  2, 
under  beading,  “Brief  Friendship,”  it  is  made 
to  appear  that  “Taddy  Pole”  and  “Polly  Wog’^ 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Angnst  23,  1900 


are  respectively  the  progenitors  of  the  frog  and 
of  the  dragon  fly,  and  not  one  and  the  same 
under  different  names.  The  dictionary  and 
encyclopaedia  do  not  seem  to  justify  this  view. 
Will  yon  kindly  advise  me  of  the  tme  state  of 
the  case  and  oblige,  A  Constant  Reader. 

The  poem  referred  to  was  clipped  from  Cas¬ 
sell’s  Little  Folks.  The  Conductor,  like  onr 
Constant  Reader,  was  under  the  impression  that 
polly  wog  and  tadpole  were  both  names  of  frogs* 
that-are-to-be ;  bnt  as  his  ignorance  is  abundant, 
he  concluded  that  the  Poet  was  better  informed. 
Can  any  of  the  Passengers  set  us  all  right? 

THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Sesrmour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  WV- 

It  was  natural,  in  view  of  her  old  friendship 
with  Henriette  Oaroff,  that  Lnoie  Charbonnet 
should  come  now  and  again  to  the  Boat.  Her 
school  was  less  than  three  miles  distant,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Fortuney.  and  the  lack  of  congenial 
society  there,  if  nothing  else,  would  have  made 
her  willing  to  take  the  walk  after  her  day’s 
work  was  done.  Always  intensely  in  earnest, 
she  had  not  seemed  to  Henriette  Caroff  to  be 
pitf  ticularly  attracted  by  the  meetings ;  it  was 
friendship  and  not  religions  interest  that 
brought  her,  Henriette  explained  to  Bellah 
Pipotin  on  the  evening  of  her  return.  Bnt 
Bellah,  watching  the  schoolmistress  narrowly, 
became  convinced  that  on  that  evening  at  least, 
her  interest  in  the  sermon  was  very  real.  The 
text  was,  “Go  and  sin  no  more,’’  the  theme 
being  the  willingness  of  Christ  to  forgive  the 
sinner. 

Bellah  was  therefore  not  surprised  when,  the 
next  morning  being  the  school  holiday.  Mile 
Charbonnet  came  to  the  boat,  and  asked  if  she 
might  see  her  alone.  Involuntarily  her 
thoughts  went  back  to  the  first  time  Mile 
Charbonnet  had  made  the  same  request.  It 
was  more  than  a  year  since  that  day,  at  Mon- 
targis,  when  she  had  come  to  remonstrate 
against  the  presence  of  the  boat  near  her  broth¬ 
er’s  parish.  Since  then,  though  their  inter¬ 
course  had  been  slight,  it  had  been  such  as  to 
inspire  mutual  confidence  and  esteem.  Still 
Mrs.  Pipotin  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the 
self-possessed  schoolmistress,  with  hardly  a 
word  of  greeting,  exclaimed  with  intense  feel¬ 
ing, 

“The  forgiveness  of  sins!  Mrs.  Pipotin,  I 
beg  yon  to  tell  me  how  I  may  obtain  it.  Should 
I  confess  to  a  priest?  Why  is  it  that  I  do  not 
feel  as  if  that  would  bring  me  peace?’’ 

Bellah  turned  to  her  Bible,  and  opening  at 
the  Thirty-second  Psalm  she  read  how  David 
had  received  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

“That  is  good’’  said  Mile  Charbonnet 
thoughtfully.  Then  with  a  deep  sigh,  “Oh, 
what  a  relief’’  and  taking  the  Bible  ^m  Bel¬ 
lah ’s  hand  she  re-read  the  verses. 

“But, ’’she  exclaimed  suddenly,  “what  of 
the  keys  Christ  gave  to  St.  Peter?  ‘Whose¬ 
soever  sins  ye  remit  shall  be  remitted.  ’  That 
is  a  priest’s  power,  is  it  not?’’ 

“Read  for  yourself,  ’’  said  Bellah  turning  to 
the  second  of  Acts.  “Here  is  where  St.  Peter 
first  used  the  keys,  to  open  the  Gospel  to  the 
Jews.  Their  question,  ‘What  must  we  do?’  is 
yours.  And  yon  see  that  Peter  answered, 

‘  Turn  to  God,  change  your  minds  abont  Jesus, 
confess  him  by  baptism.  Yon  shall  receive  the 
forgiveness  of  sina  ’  ’’ 

Again  the  schoolmistress  read  long  and 
thoughtfully. 

“And  now,’’  said  Bellah,  tnming  to  the 
tenth  chapter,  “see  how  Peter  used  the  keys 
again,  to  open  the  Gospel  to  Cornelius  and 
the  Gentiles.  But  it  was  not  be  who  forgave 
their  sins :  it  was  Jesus  whom  he  preached  to 
them.  Whosoever  believes  in  Jesus  receives 
the  remission  of  sins— from  him.  Now,  while 
we  are  talking,  you  may  receive  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.’’ 

Mile  Charbonnet  read  the  passage  carefully. 
Then,  as  some  one  came  to  the  door,  “I  must 
think,  I  must  think, ’’she  said.  “And’’— she 
hesitated — “would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr. 
Pipotin  to  come  and  explain  things  to  me?’’ 

‘  ‘  He  will  gladly  go,  ’  ’  replied  Bellah.  ‘  ‘  When 
are  yon  at  leisure?’’ 

“School  closes  at  four,’’  she  replied  and 
hastened  away. 

The  next  afternoon  Nicolas  walked  over 
through  the  fields,  the  lark  singing  vespers 
over  his  head.  Mile  Charbonnet  met  him  at 
the  door. 

“I  have  not  slept  all  night,’’  she  exclaimed. 
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“l[have  read  the  passages  over'and  over.’^  Oh, 
how  I  have  suffered!  What  shall  1  do?  What 
shall  I  do?’’ 

It  was  no  superficial  feeling  that  could  thus 
move  a  woman  of  her  proud  reserve,  and  Mr. 
Pipotin  saw  that  only  the  deepest  truths  could 
meet  her  need.  He  opened  the  Bible  and  read 
to  her  of  Jesus  who  was  made  sin  for  us,  who 
died  for  our  sins,  who  died,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God. 

“I  see,’’  she  said  at  last  slowly;  then  a  look 
of  ecstasy  lighting  up  her  face,  “Oh,  I  see,  I 
see !  I  am  comforted,  my  sins  are  forgiven  for 
his  sake.” 

They  knelt  together  and  poured  out  their  full 
hearts  in  praise  and  thanksgiving.  As  they 
rose,  Mile  Charbonnet  said : 

“I  wish  there  were  something  I  could  do  to 
show  my  gratitude  to  you — and  to  God.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  help — if  it  would  do  any 
good — if  I  were  to  tell  the  people  tonight  what 
God  has  done  for  me.  ’’ 

“It  would  do  great  good,’’  replied  the  Evan¬ 
gelist,  “but  are  you  sure  that  you  are  equal  to 
it?’’ 

“There  is  only  one  thing,’’  she  replied, 
speaking  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  “It  would 
pain  Antoine,  and — Mr.  Pipotin,  is  it  a  sin 
that  I  find  it  hard  to  do  anything,  even  a  duty, 
that  is  likely  to  pain  my  brother?’’ 

“It  is  far  from  a  sin  to  shrink  from  giving 
pain,’’  replied  Mr.  Pipotin,  “bnt  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  would  pain  your  brother.  He 
was  with  me  this  morning.  It  is  no  betrayal 
of  confidence  for  me  to  tell  you  that  he  is  very 
gravely  in  doubt  as  to  remaining  in  the  priest¬ 
hood.  ’  ’  Lucie  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“He  tells  me  that  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  bishop  on  the  subject  a  fortnight  since,  ’  ’ 
Mr.  Pipotin  went  on,  “but  Monsignor  Alex¬ 
ander  could  not  see  that  his  scruples  were  well 
founded  and  asked  him  to  reconsider.  He  has 
done  so,  bnt  without  finding  peace,  and  he 
went  to  the  bishop  again  as  I  set  out  to  come 
to  yon.’’ 

“Gone  to  the  bishop!’’  said  the  sister  slowly, 
“and  abont  renouncing  the  priesthood!  And 
so  all  the  labors,  all  the  ambitions,  all  the 
hopes  of  years—’’  she  sat  down  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

“Is  the  sacrifice  too  great?’’  asked  the  Evan¬ 
gelist  gently. 

She  did  not  answer  for  several  moments; 
then  she  looked  up  with  a  countenance  of  in¬ 
tense  sadness. 

“What  shall  I  say?  Can  yon  think  what  it 
is  to  lose  one’s  entire  past?  to  have  the  record 
of  a  lifetime  turn  to  ashes  before  your  face? 
It  has  been  Antoine’s  life,  his  one  thought 
since  his  earliest  consciousness,  that  he  should 
be  a  priest.  What  must  he  have  suffered,  what 
must  he  be  suffering,  if  he  can  think  of  giving 
up  the  priesthood!’’ 

It  was  nothing  to  her  that  the  long  struggles 
of  her  own  life  were  thus  rendered  vain ;  as 
always,  her  beloved  brother  occupied  her  whole 
horizon.  Nicolas  sought  to  lighten  her  deep 
sadness  with  a  happier  thought. 

“Bnt  if  he  loses  his  life  only  to  gain  it — ’’ 

“As  I  have  done,’’  she  exclaimed,  her  face 
illumined  with  joy.  “Mr.  Pipotin,  is  it  so? 
Has  Antoine  found  Jesus  precious,  as  I  have? 
Is  he  indeed  giving  up  all  for  him?’’ 

“I  earnestly  believe  it,’’  the  Evangelist  re¬ 
plied,  “bnt  thus  far  he  is  not  conscious  of 
such  a  motive.  He  has  become  profoundly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  religion  to 
meet  the  needs  of  his  people ;  his  inability  to 
offer  Mme  Langnard  adequate  comfort,  to  win 
the  villagers  from  atheism,  is  a  burning  sorrow 
in  his  heart.  As  an  honest  man,  he  says,  he 
cannot  go  on  administering  the  ordinances  of 
a  useless  faith.  That  is  as  far  as  he  has  gone, 
as  yet.  But  the  next  step  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  short  one.  He  will  probably  come  to  the 
boat  this  evening.  I  pray  that  he  may  there 
hear  what  will  help  him.  ’’ 

Lucie  fiushed  deeply,  as  she  asked,  “Do  you 
think  my  speakiing  would  help  —  or  shock 
him?’’ 

“It  might  do  either,’’  Nicolas  auswered 
thoughtfully.  “I  can  hardly  advise.  Do  not 
decide  the  matter  hastily.  Consider;  pray; 
and  act  as  yon  may  see  your  way  to  do.  ’  ’ 

Father  Charbonnet  was  on  the  boat  that 
evening,  and  it  was  with  a  peculiar  tenderness 
that  he  took  his  sister’s  hand  in  his  when  she 
oame  and  sat  down  beside  him.  He  looked 
wistfully  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  said  very 
gently,  “Mr.  Pipotin  has  told  me,  Lnoie.  Do 
not  fear  to  do  what  yon  may  think  your  duty 
because  of  me.  ’’ 

So  before  the  close  of  the  meeting  she  rose, 
and  in  clear  and  simple  language  told  what 
God  had  done  for  her.  As  she  spoke  her 
b^tl^er  buried  his  face  in  his  bands,  but  when 


she  sat  down  he  again  took  her  hand  and 
clasped  it  firmly  in  both  of  his. 

The  audience  that  evening  and  for  several 
evenings  past  was  not  of  the  kind  usually  found 
on  the  Bon  Berger.  Sens  is  not  only  an  Epis¬ 
copal  city,  but  it  is  also  an  educational  centre, 
and  on  their  return  from  vacation  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  Lycee  had  begun  to  visit  the 
boat,  and  many  of  the  parents  of  the  youths 
who  were  attending  it  shortly  followed  them. 
It  would  never  have  occurred  to  them  to  go  to 
the  little  “temple”  where  Pastor  Brodart 
preached  every  Sunday,  but  on  the  boat  they 
discovered  him  to  be  a  most  attractive  preacher. 
As  to  the  students,  they  showed  a  surprising 
degree  of  interest,  coming  in  large  numbers 
though  for  the  most  part  in  boating  costume, 
and  in  their  skiffs,  which  they  moored  to  the 
Bon  Berger,  listening  through  the  open  win¬ 
dows.  It  was  in  the  hearing  of  people  of  this 
class  that  Mile  Charbonnet  made  her  modest 
profession  of  faith. 

Her  brother  walked  home  with  her ;  in  silence 
until  they  had  left  the  city.  When  they  were 
at  last  alone  in  the  fields  he  again  took  her 
hand  and  said,  “It  is  done,  Lucie;  you  have 
given  up  the  old  faith,  and  I — I  am  wearing 
the  cassock  for  the  last  time.  To-moirow  I 
send  in  my  formal  resignation  to  the  bishop, 
and  assume  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  ’  ’ 

She  knew  him  too  well  to  utter  a  word  of 
lament;  not  even  to  her,  as  yet,  could  be  say 
a  word  of  the  agonies  he  must  have  suffered 
before  coming  to  this.  She  only  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  shoulder  as  they  walked  together, 
aud  then  be  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist. 
Side  by  side,  together  thus,  they  had  faced  the 
world  through  all  these  years. 

“And  what  shall  you  do  next,  Antoine?” 
she  asked  at  last. 

“I  have  been  talking  with  that  good  fellow, 
Caroff.  It  is  God’s  own  mercy  that  sent  him 
here  at  this  time  and  that  kept  him  here,  after 
the  Pipotins’  return,  when  he  expected  to  go 
away.  He  understands,  for  he,  too,  was  once 
looking  forward  to  the  priesthood  as  the  high 
goal  that  would  well  repay  all  imaginable 
sacrifices.  He  and  his  wife  have  a  little  home 
in  Paris  now,  very  tiny,  very  modest,  he  telle 
me,  for  a  colporter’s  salary  is  of  the  smallest. 
But  that  home  they  offer  to  share  with  me, 
Lucie,  until  I  have  thought  myself  clear,  and 
decided  what  to  do  next.  It  must  mean  pinch¬ 
ing  self-denial  to  them,  and  yet — I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  accept.  ’  ’ 

“And  yon  have  done  right,  Antoine,”  the 
sister  answered.  “But  the  self-denial  need  not 
be  quite  so  great.  You  will  let  me  share  with 
yon?” 

“As  yon  have  always  done,  my  Lucie?  I 
will  not  say  no  to  that,  for  I  know  your  heart. 
And  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  to  help  my¬ 
self.  I  am  fitted  for  no  sort  of  work,  manual 
or  mental.  What  is  a  disfrocked  priest  good 
for?  The  world  looks  vague  and  dark  before 
me.  Bnt  yon  are  in  it,  and  all  these  good 
friends,  and  I  am  a  man,  though  a  disfrocked 
priest.  It  shall  not  be  for  always,  Lucie  dear ; 
but  until  the  way  opens  yon  shall  go  on  deny¬ 
ing  yourself  for  me  as  you  have  done  all  your 
arduous,  loving  life.  ’  ’ 

He  kissed  her  on  the  brow,  and  they  went  on 
in  silence  to  her  door. 

On  the  boat  Nicolas  was  having  an  interest¬ 
ing  conversation  with  the  celebrated  Parisian 
oculist.  Professor  Yalgrand,  who  had  come  to 
Sens  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  optics  in 
the  Lycee.  Professor  Yalgrand  had  first  been 
drawn  to  the  boat  by  curiosity,  he  wondered 
what  was  the  attraction  for  the  school  boys. 
He  bad  understood,  as  he  told  Mr.  Pipotin, 
that  the  boat  work  was  one  ‘  ‘  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  and  moralization,  ”  bnt  be  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  college  boys  so  much  interested 
in  being  “moralized.”  Whether  or  not  he 
discovered  the  attraction  for  the  boys  he  soon 
found  himself  attracted,  and  after  a  few  at¬ 
tendances  he  bought  a  Bible.  Now  he  had 
remained  after  the  meeting,  the  Bible  in  hie 
hand. 

“Sir,  ”  he  said  to  Nicolas,  when  after  the 
others  had  gone  they  sat  down  together,  “I 
have  come  to  ask  yon  to  explain  to  me  a  little 
more  particularly  abont  your  religion.  I 
bought  this  Bible  a  few  days  since,  as  I  observe 
that  you  use  it  constantly.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  I  perceive,  is  the  book  of  the  Oatholio 
religion,  being  as  I  observe,  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some  of  the  more 
notable  of  the  saints.  I  therefore  did  not  read 
it,  as  Catholicism  interests  me  not  at  all,  but 
at  once  addressed  myself  to  the  Old  Testament, 
as  doubtless  the  sacred  book  of  Protestants, 
which  I  understand  that  yon  are.  I  learn  from 
it  that  your  religion  inculcates  the  sacrifice  of 
animals,  and  as  I  have  seen  no  indication  that 
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yon  practice  this  rite  here,  I  am  interested  to 
learn  at  what  seasons  and  under  what  circnm- 
stances  these  sacrifices  are  offered.  ” 

Nicolas  had  believed  himself  to  have  come  in 
contact  with  all  possible  phases  of  religions 
ignorance,  during  his  ten  years  of  evangelistic 
work,  bnt  here  was  a  new  and  most  amazing 
development.  That  it  should  exist  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  a  man  of  the  highest  scientific  attain¬ 
ment  was,  however,  not  amazing,  since  relig¬ 
ions  ignorance  in  France  is  confined  to  no 
intellectual  class.  Patiently  he  set  himself  to 
enlighten  the  professor’s  mind,  and  from  this 
time  dated  a  friendship  which  grew  ever  closer 
until  the  course  of  lectures  was  completed 
and  M.  Valgrand  returned  to  Paris. 

'  ‘  I  wonder,  ’  ’  said  Bellah,  as  she  watched  his 
retreating  figure  on  the  day  when  he  bade  them 
good-bye,  “I  wonder  if  Professor  Valgrand 
could  do  anything  for  little  Ernestine’s  eyes.” 

‘‘Hardly,”  replied  her  husband.  ‘‘Yet  I 
wish  we  had  thought  to  speak  of  the  child  to 
him.  Still,  we  know  too  little  of  the  cause  of 
her  blindness  to  speak  intelligently;  so  per¬ 
haps  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  did  not  broach 
the  subject.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

(TBNKBIKNT  HOUSB  OHAFTBB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Juliah  Hbath,  dhalmuin. 

Miss  Ahhib  R.  Bbalb,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Cuaba  Fibld,  Treunrer. 

Miss  Eleanor  J.  Crawford,  Head- Worker. 


THB  CHILDREN  IN  OCR  YARDS. 

One  of  our  delights  when  we  took  the  second 
house  last  spring  was  in  thinking  of  the  en¬ 
larged  playground  it  would  give  ns.  There¬ 
fore  it  was  a  great  disappointment,  when  the 
workmen  were  so  long  in  putting  the  fences  in 
good  condition,  that  we  could  not  get  the 
yards  in  order  early  enough  to  plant  the  bord¬ 
ers  with  flowers  as  usual.  Consequently,  when 
the  multitude  of  little  feet  had  trodden  every 
blade  of  grass  out  of  existence,  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  left  to  suggest  a  ‘  ‘  garden”  but 
two  or  three  scraggly  ailanthns  trees ;  not  even 
a ‘‘bacteria  vine, ’’as  the  children  called  the 
sickly  wisteria,  their  chief  pride  in  the  first 
‘‘King’s  Garden”  in  Madison  street. 

But  if  the  trees  were  not  beautiful,  they  still 
helped  to  screen  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun 
from  the  small  heads ;  and  dreary  as  the  spot 
seemed  to  those  of  ns  who  are  familiar  with 
the  beauties  of  real  gardens,  to  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood  it  has  been  an  oasis  of 
delight,  and  to  gain  admission  to  it  has  been 
esteemed  a  great  privilege.  There  were 
“soups”  and  toys  and  the  sand  pile,  and  best 
of  all.  an  escape  from  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  streets,  and  so  happy  were  they,  that 
the  busy  workers  in  the  house  were  seldom 
needed  to  settle  a  dispute  or  quiet  any  dis¬ 
turbance. 

One  morning  last  week  a  little  girl  was  met 


Run  Down 

That  is  the  condition  of  thousands  of 
people  who  need  the  stimulus  of  pure  blood 
— that’s  all. 

They  feel  tired  all  the  time  and  are  easily 
exhausted. 

Every  task,  every  responsibility,  has  be¬ 
come  hard  to  them,  because  they  have  not 
the  strength  to  do  nor  the  power  to  endure. 

William  Ross,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  who  was 
without  appetite  and  so  nervous  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  Leslie  R.  Swink,  Dublin,  Pa., 
who  could  not  do  any  work  without  the 
greatest  exertion,  testify  with  thousands 
of  others  to  the  wonderful  building-up 
efficacy  of 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

It  purified  their  blood.  Rave  them  strength  and 
vigor,  restored  their  appetite  and  made  their 
sleep  refreshing. 

It  is  the  medicine  for  all  debilitated  conditions. 

Hood's  Pills  cure  liver  Ills  ;  the  non-lrritatlng  and  ^ 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


The  absolutely  pure 

BAKING  POWDER 

ROYAL — the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  baking  powders  in  the 
world — cel  e  b  r  a  t  e  d 
for  its  great  leavening 
strength  and  purity. 

It  makes  your  cakes, 
biscuit,  bread,  etc., 
healthful;  it  assures 
you  against  alum  and 
all  forms  of  adultera¬ 
tion  that  go  with  the 
cheap  brands. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  low  priced,  as  alum  costs  but 
two  cents  a  pound  ;  but  alum  is  a  corrosive  poison  and 
it  renders  the  baking  powder  dangerous  to  use  in  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


skipping  along  the  street  on  her  way  to  the 
yard,  singing  joyfully,  “The  King’s  Daughters 
is  open!  The  King’s  Daughters  is  open  I”  and 
we  thought  how  little  it  took  to  make  these 
children  happy,  and  how  unjust  it  seemed  that 
when  a  little  open  space  and  fresh  air  was  all 
they  wanted  it  should  be  so  hard  for  them  to 
get  it. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  $1  from  “A 
Daughter  of  the  King”  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J  , 
and  |2  from  a  ‘  ‘  Shut  In,  ’  ’  Brooklyn. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONAL,S. 

The  Rev.  Ward  0.  Peabody  was  installed  at 
Augusta,  N.  Y.,  on  August  15. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  Marling  D.D.  conducted  a 
vesper  service  at  the  Harlem  Young  Men’s 
Ohristian  Association  last  Sunday  evening. 

The  Rev.  James  T.  Black,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  East  Boston,  is  passing 
his  vacation  at  Chautauqua,  with  his  family. 

Prof.  Joseph  Emerson,  a  distinguished  Greek 
scholar,  and  one  of  the  original  professors  of 
Beloit  College,  died  at  his  home  in  Beloit, 
Wis.,  August  4,  aged  seventy  nine  years. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Swift  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  is 
supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Mills  preached  lately  in  his  former  church, 
Providence,  R.  L 


One  day,  in  a  town  where  he  was  to  lecture, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  went  into  a  barber  shop 
to  be  shaved.  The  barber,  not  knowing  him, 
asked  him  whether  he  was  going  to  hear 
Beecher  lecture. 

“I  guess  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,”  continued  the  barber,  “if  you 
haven’t  got  a  ticket  yon  can’t  get  one.  They’re 
all  sold,  and  you’ll  have  to  stand.” 

“That’s  just  my  luck,”  said  Mr.  Beecher. 
“I  always  did  have  to  stand  when  I’ve  heard 
that  man  talk.  ’  ’ — Ladies’  Home  Journal. 


GOD’S  WINDOW. 

Sarah  J.  Nichols. 

What  does  it  matter  that  hearts  should  grieve. 

And  hopes  fall  dead  like  autumn  leaves? 

The  vcorld  moves  on  at  the  bugle’s  call. 

So  what  does  it  matter  after  all  7 

What  does  It  matter  that  far  away 
From  home  and  country  we  toll  to-day ; 

The  workers  must  come  at  the  rich  man  s  call. 

And  whit  does  it  matter  after  all? 

What  does  It  matter  that  weary  feet 
Should  patter  and  stumble  in  storm  and  slwt? 
There’s  music  and  laughter  in  palace  and  hall. 

So  what  does  it  matter  after  all  ? 

There’s  a  window  up  yonder  where  Gk)d  looks  ont. 
He  sees  each  struggle,  pain  and  doubt ; 

And  when  life’s  battle  Is  fairly  done. 

He  calls  from  the  window,  “My  child,  come  home." 


For  liORR  of  Appetite 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phospbate. 

Dr.  W.  H.  HoLOOMBB,New  Orleans,  La.,  says:  "It  is 
particularly  serviceable  in  treatment  of  women  RSa 
children,  for  debility  and  loss  of  appetite,” 
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A  Popular  Policy:  insurance  for  Life 

PREMIUMS  TO  BE  PAID  FOR  20  YEARS  ONLY. 
Then  you  get  a  ‘Paid-up  Policy  for  the  full  amount  with¬ 
out  further  charge.  This  policy  is  issued  by 

Prudential 


The 


with  Five-Year  Dividends 
or  Accumulative  Dividends 
as  desired.  It  also  has  many 
other  liberal  features. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  AMERICA. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
President. 


HO.V>E  OFFICE: 
Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  RELK^IJS  PRESS 

The  Outlook,  in  concluding  ite  notice  of  the 
remarkable  career  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin 
D  D  ,  LL.  D.,  who  died  at  his  home  on  August 
8,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  says: 

Dr.  Hamlin  was  the  unofficial  representative 
of  American  interests  in  Constantinople  at  a 
time  when  America  did  not  dream  of  being  a 
world-power.  His  skill  in  dealing  with  the 
Porte,  despite  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
Mohammedan  against  the  “Christian  dogs,’’ 
showed  qualities  which  would  have  given  their 
possessor  a  front  rank  among  the  diplomatists 
of  Europe  had  be  been  born  into  diplomatic 
ranks.  In  the  Crimean  war  his  executive  abil¬ 
ity  in  fighting  the  cholera  among  the  British 
soldiery,  and  in  supplementing  their  wretch 
edly  inadequate  commissariat  by  his  own 
efforts,  proved  him  the  possessor  of  executive 
abilities  which  would  have  made  him  a  great 
Secretary  or  Minister  had  his  life  been  directed 
into  political  channels.  His  mechanical  genius, 
displayed  even  in  college,  and  serving  him  in 
good  stead  in  introducing  material  civilization 
into  the  Ottoman  Empire,  indicated  qualities 
which  might  have  made  him  a  great  engiueer, 
if  not  a  great  inventor.  His  creation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Robert  College,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  work  at  Middlebnry  College  at  an  age 
when  most  men  are  retiring  from  active  labor, 
are  snfiScient  to  enroll  his  name  among  the 
educational  pioneers  of  his  age ;  no  one  man 
has  done  more,  relatively,  for  education  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  than  Dr. 
Hamlin  did  for  education  in  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  by  setting  a  pace  whica  Mohammedan 
schools  have  been  compelled  to  follow.  He 
was  too  busy  doing  things  to  cultivate  the 
graces  of  either  an  oratorical  or  a  literary 
style;  but  he  was  fascinating  both  as  a  speaker 
and  as  a  writer,  and  if  the  platform  and  the 
pen  had  been  his  chosen  instruments  for  exert¬ 
ing  his  influence  on  the  world,  it  is  not  doubt¬ 
ful  that  he  could  aud  would  have  taken  a  front 
rank  as  author  and  orator. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  notices  that  Switzer* 
land  has  a  “Society  for  Protestant  Worship  at 
Summer  Resorts, ’’ and  that  similar  societies 
exist  in  Germany: 

They  seek  to  have  a  pastor  at  each  resort  for 
the  season,  and  maintain  religions  services  for 
the  weary,  sick  and  restless  guests  who  are 
there  gathered.  Sometimes  access  is  found  to 
the  hearts  of  some  who  are  not  in  any  contact 
with  the  church  or  religion  at  home.  Last  year 
there  were  resort  pastors  in  fourteen  places  in 
Switzerland,  who  held  169  Sunday  services,  at 
which  thirty-six  German  and  twelve  Swiss 
clergymen  oflSciated.  About  10,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  these  services.  An  important  part  of 
the  work  of  these  pastors  was  in  private,  visit¬ 
ing  the  sick,  conversing  with  inquirers,  attend¬ 
ing  funerals  and  comforting  those  in  distress. 
City  pastors  needing  change  are  themselves  re 
stored  and  blessed  in  this  work.  Managers  of 
resorts  and  summer  hotels  find  that  the  presence 
of  such  a  resort  pastor  is  an  attraction  to  some 
of  the  most  desirable  guests. 

LOCAL  OPTION  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Movrinent  to  Enable  Voters  to  Regulate  the 
Issuance  of  Liqaor  Licenses. 

A'citizens’  movement,  non-political  and  un¬ 
denominational,  has  been  organized  and  is  ex¬ 
tending  into  all  parts  of  New  Jersey,  to  secure 
by  Local  Option  the  regulation  of  the  saloon. 
This  is  in  no  wise  a  party  movement,  but  a 
plan  in  aid  of  good  citizenship.  It  is  not  a 
movement  to  regulate  the  issuing  of  liquor 
licenses  by  the  vote  of  the  state  or  county,  but 
to  settle  the  question  by  the  majority  vote  in 
each  city,  town,  township,  borough  or  village. 
It  aims  to  bring  the  question  directly  home  to 
the  voters  of  every  community,  and  give  them 
the  legal  right  to  decide  whether  there  shall 
be  saloons  or  not.  The  bill  represents  the 
home  rule  principle  pure  and  simple,  for  each 
oommnnity,  on  the  license  question. 

The  chief  features  of  the  bill  provide  for 
submitting  to  the  legal  voters  of  each  munici¬ 
pality,  once  every  three  years,  the  question 
whether  licenses  shall  be  granted  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  and  brewed  liquors  in  each 
muDicipality  The  will  of  the  voters  is  to  be 
expressed  at  the  regular  election  for  municipal 
officers,  and  on  a  separate  ballot  from  that 
containing  the  names  of  candidates  for  local 
offices. 

It  is  timelv,  practical  measure,  and  is  receiv- 
jing  the  cordial  support  of  good  citizens  gen¬ 


erally  throughout  the  sta'e.  Our  readers  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill,  petition 
blanks,  and  other  information,  by  addressing 
F.  H.  Gumming,  Secretary  New  Jersey  Local 
Option  Oommittee,  Tenafiy,  N.  J. 

The  College  Department 

Rev-  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  AT  WOOSTER  UNIVERSITY. 

Sessions  for  summer  study  were  organized  at 
Wooster  twenty  years  ago;  for  several  years 
the  conrses  were  those  which  the  faculty  were 
willing  to  give,  taking  the  time  from  the  vaca¬ 
tion  period,  and  the  advantages  were  those 
which  might  be  found  in  the  library  and  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  charming  college 
town.  The  attendance  was  mainly  of  students 
who  wished  to  continue  some  special  line  of 
study,  and  the  summer  session  was  considered 
profitable. 

About  five  years  ago  a  movement  was  started 
to  conduct  a  summer  school  for  especial  benefit 
of  the  school  teachers  of  Ohio  and  other  states 
if  they  chose  to  attend.  The  movement  has 
been  carried  to  eminent  success  by  Profs.  J. 
H.  Diokason  and  Nelson  Sauvain  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  growth  of  the  school  since  1895  is 
seen  in  the  register  of  attendance,  which  shows 
for  the  successive  years,  49,  140,  210,  285  and 
850,  and  this  year  the  school  now  in  session 
will  show  a  yet  larger  attendance.  The  aim  of 
the  school  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and 
those  preparing  to  teach. 

To  do  this  important  work  a  faculty  of 
thirty-five  instructors  besides  lecturers  and 
other  entertainers  has  been  organized;  the 
principals  of  the  school  have  called  to  this 
summer  faculty,  from  Wooster  University,  the 
Columbus  Teachers’  Training  School,  the  Can¬ 
ton  High  School,  the  Peddie  Institute,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J. ,  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  well  known  educa¬ 
tors  in  Ohio. 

The  impulse  and  inspiration  which  the  com¬ 
ing  of  President  Holden  has  given  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  already  setting  on  foot  important 
movements  toward  the  “Greater  Wooster”  is 
felt  in  the  Summer  School  also.  Although  the 
work  for  teachers  is  so  largely  emphasized, 
work  in  preparation  for  entering  college  is  not 
neglected. 


Residence  for  six  weeks  in  summer  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  Wooster  gains  much  aside 
from  the  course  of  study.  There  is  a  social 
and  homelike  air  pervading  the  city,  its  great 
interest  is  in  its  University  and  its  Summer 
School.  The  homes  of  Wooster  are  open  to  the 
students,  social  gatherings  and  receptions  are 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  later 
almost  weekly.  There  is  a  Christian  atmos¬ 
phere  and  missionarj’  spirit  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  University  all  its  history 
and  so  also  of  the  town. 

The  students  of  the  Summer  School  lodge 
and  board  in  Hoover  Cottage  and  in  private 
homes  in  the  city. 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

S.  B  Rossiter  D  D 

“What  if  one  of  the  lights  would  chance  to 
go  out?”  said  a  visitor  to  the  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  at  Calais. 

“Never!  Impossible!”  ho  cried,  horrified 
at  the  bare  thought.  “Sir,”  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  ocean,  “yonder,  where  nothing  can  be 
seen,  there  are  ships  going  by  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  If  to  night  one  of  my  burners  went 
out,  within  six  months  would  come  a  letter, 
perhaps  from  India,  perhaps  from  America, 
perhaps  from  some  place  I  never  heard  of,  say¬ 
ing  :  On  such  a  night — at  such  an  hour — the 
light  of  Calais  burned  dim— the  watchman 
neglected  his  p  )8t — and  vessels  were  in  danger. 
Ah,  sir!  sometimes  in  the  dark  nights  in 
stormy  weather,  I  look  out  to  sea,  and  I  feel 
as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  looking 
at  my  light.  Calais  light  go  out!  Calais  light 
grow  dim!  Never!  Impossible!” 

The  McAll  Mission  is  throughout  France 
what  Calais  lighthouse  is  on  her  coast.  In 
the  towns,  and  along  the  rivers,  where— in  the 
Mission  Halls,  and  on  the  Mission  Boat — the 
Gospel  is  preached,  many  are  saved  from  spir¬ 
itual  wreck. 

The  American  Auxiliaries  of  the  McAll 
Mission  provide  the  means  for  keeping  these 
Gospel  lights  burning.  If  they  fall  to  support 
this  work,  these  lights  will  grow  dim ;  these 
lights  will  go  out.  Will  they  neglect  their 
post?  Shall  the  great  McAll  Mission  be  in 
danger? 

The  treasury  greatly  neens  funds.  Each 
Auxiliary  must  awake  and  trim  its  lamp,  or 
through  our  peglect  some  McAll  Station  will 
'  be  closed. 
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KEVISION  OF  THE  CONFESSION. 

(Continued  from  iKiye  S.) 

ont  having  his  mind  enlarged  and  his  religions 
sympathies  enriched. 

I  have  thus  tried  to  do  jnstioe  to  what  I  shall 
call  the  great  proposal  of  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  Ohnrch.  And  though  I  am  against  it  and 
am  writing  this  paper  to  criticise  it,  I  think 
it  a  great  proposal ;  born  of  a  noble  longing 
and  having  in  view  a  great  end. 

The  proposal  is  made  in  different  forms. 
One  prefers  a  brief  Creed;  another  a  declara¬ 
tory  statement ;  and  a  third  the  repeal  of  our 
present  law  of  subscription.  But  whatever  the 
instrument  preferred,  the  end  in  view  is  the 
same ;  a  more  liberal  or  less  exacting  subscrip¬ 
tion;  a  Ohnrch  comprehending,  if  necessary  to 
secure  their  services,  different  theological 
opinions  in  its  office-bearers ;  as  theologically 
comprehensive  at  this  point,  perhaps,  as  it  is 
in  its  conditions  of  Oharch  membership.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  decide  which  of  these  is 
the  best  instrument.  1  write  of  the  proposal. 

in  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  history  of 
Christianity  clearly  teaches,  that  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  religions  sympathy  and  liberality 
in  Christian  activity  are  far  better  maintained, 
when  supported  by  a  definite,  detailed  and  sin¬ 
cerely  accepted  doctrinal  system,  than  when 
supported  by  a  form  of  government  strongly 
adhered  to  Contrast,  for  example,  the  liber¬ 
ality  of  feeling  and  action  in  the  Reformed 
Churches,  grounded  in  a  theology,  with  that  in 
the  Anglican  Communion,  grounded  in  a  form 
of  Church  government.  Both  Communions,  it 
is  true,  have  sins  enough  to  repent  of.  Hut 
contrast,  in  a  large  way,  the  historical  attitude 
of  the  two  toward  the  Lutheran  Churches,  the 
Puritan  Independents  and  the  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odists.  Contrast,  particularly,  their  present 
feeling  and  attitude ;  now  that  each  system 
has  had  time  enough  in  which  to  work  out  a 
settled  behaviour  toward  their  ecclesiastically 
separated  brethren.  We  have  a  right  to  say, 
that  our  liberality  shows  itself  in  active  co¬ 
operation,  in  fair  reciprocity,  in  actual  inter¬ 
communion  and  in  quick  recognition  of  relig¬ 
ious  worth  where  there  is  wide  theological 
divergence.  These  are  not  the  forms  in  which 
Anglican  liberality  reveals  itself.  Anglican 
liberality  toward  ourselves,  for  instance,  too 
often  reminds  one  of  the  sporting  spirit  of 
Lord  Dnnraven.  Some  one  asked  whether  Dun- 
raven  was  a  good  sportsman.  ‘ '  Dnnraven,  ’ ' 
was  the  reply,  “is  a  cheerful  winner.”  When 
he  was  “on  top”  his  humor  was  of  the  best. 
Let  an  Episcopalian  patronize  your  Presby¬ 
terianism,  and  yon  will  get  cha.ity.  Let  his 
Bishop  re-ordain  you,  and  you  will  be  “com¬ 
prehended.”  But  on  no  other  basis  can  yon 
have  co-operation,  reciprocity  or  any  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  recognition.  The  only  separated 
brethren  whom  they  recognize  ecclesiastically, 
are  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  brethren  who 
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refuse  to  recognize  them.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Anglicans  at  all.  I  do  not  deny  their  liberal¬ 
ity  and  their  comprehensiveness.  I  only  say, 
if  you  organize  your  Ohnrch  distinctively  on 
a  form  of  government,  yon  must  emphasize 
your  form:  and,  whatever  maybe  your  interior 
feelings,  yon  can  express  your  liberality  in 
liberal  ecclesiastical  action  toward  those  only 
who  are  under  your  government.  One  may  be 
pardoned,  if  he  thinks  that  far  more  valuable 
to  Ohristendom  and  to  the  world  is  the  type 
of  liberality  which  issnes  from  a  Ohnrch  or¬ 
ganized  by  an  intellectnal  system. 

In  the  second  place,  before  we  set  aside  the 
Reformed  Theology  as  onr  organizing  principle, 
or  emasculate  it  by  con^ressing  it  into  a  brief 
Oreed,  we  should  as  a  Cfhnrch  try  to  ascertain, 
both  what  has  been  its  valne  to  religion  and 
government  in  the  past,  and  whether  or  not  it 
has  completed  its  historical  mission.  This  is  a 
large  subject  on  which  I  cannot  here  enter. 
Bat  certainly  the  Ohnrch  onght  to  discnss  it 
thoroughly  before  action.  I  will  only  express 
the  opinion  that  not  Presbytery  but  the  Re¬ 
formed  Theology  was  the  original  fountain  of 
onr  Oommnnion’s  distinctive  and  beneficient 
infinence  in  Church  and  State.  Presbytery  was 
the  form  in  which,  becanse  of  their  already 
accepted  theology,  the  Reformed  Ohnrohes  or¬ 
ganized  themselves.  It  was  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  immediate  and  saving  contact 
of  God  with  the  sinfnl  soul  and  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God  against  that  of  Pope  or 
Monarch,  which  made  these  Churches  great. 
And  as  to  the  other  question  namely,  whether 
these  doctrines  and  the  system  in  which  they 
are  embedded  have  ended  their  historical  mis¬ 
sion  in  religion  and  in  society ;  I  will  make 
but  a  single  remark.  One  needs  only  to  reflect 
on  the  problems  concerning  the  social  order, 
now  agitated  or  emerging ;  and  to  ask,  whether 
their  solntion  is  to  be  found  in  “the  natural 
perfectibility  of  man,”  which  underlay  the 
French  Revolntion ;  or  in  the  saving  power  of 
the  personified  state,  which  as  an  idea,  sup¬ 
ports  the  modern  monarohial  imperialism  and 
beanrocracy ;  or  in  that  great  Reformed  The¬ 
ology,  which  exalts  the  Sovereign  God  and 
teaches  that  dnty,  in  the  first  instance,  is  owed 
to  him ;  in  order  to  believe,  that  the  Reformed 
Theology  will  have,  perhaps,  its  most  benefi¬ 
cent  career  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  third  place,  before  displacing  our  the¬ 
ology,  the  historical  organization  of  Church 
life  in  America  shonld  be  carefully  studied  by 
us.  It  is  a  fact  that  Ohnrch  life  here  is  de¬ 
nominational;  and  that  the  most  of  these  “de¬ 
nominations”  have  been  organized  on  doctrinal 
bases.  This  has  resulted  from  onr  freedom  in 
religion  and  the  separation  of  Ohnrch  and 
state ;  both  of  which  we  so  jnstly  and  highly 
value.  Of  coarse,  there  aae  evils  in  this  sep¬ 
aration  into  doctrinal  Chnrches ;  and  we,  who 
see  the  evils  close  at  hand,  are  apt  to  exagger¬ 
ate  them.  It  is  not  nnnatnral  for  ns  to  believe 
that  we  shonld  be  far  better  off  if  there  were 
no  snch  ecclesiastical  divisions.  And  certainly 
we  conld  profitably  dispense  with  some  of 
them.  Tet  denominational  life  is  the  histori¬ 
cal  American  Ohnrch  life.  And  we  mast  not 
forget  that  it  has  a  genetic  connection  with 
that  great  idea  of  the  Reformation,  namely, 
that  the  Invisible  Chnroh  of  God  and  the  Yisi- 
ble  Oharch  are  not  one  and  the  same. 

A  great  deal  more  is  to  be  said  for  denomi  na¬ 
tionalism  than,  in  onr  moods  of  self-criticism, 
we  are  apt  to  believe.  It  has  enabled  ns  to 
evangelize  the  whole  country  better  and  more 
rapidly  than  we  conld  have  done  by  any  other 
mode  of  Oharch  organization.  And  who  of  ns 
will  not  say,  that  the  periods  of  Ohnrch  History 
daring  which  the  Western  Ohnrch  was  visibly 
one  teach  ns,  that  visibly  unity  is  by  no  means 
the  highest  boon,  which  at  present  can  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  people  of  God?  We  should  move 
very  slowly  toward  giving  np,  as  an  organizing 
principle,  onr  great  system  of  doctrine  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  few  less  denominations. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  do  not  sufficiently 
think  of  the  liberty  we  have  within  the  Re- 
fomed  theology ;  nor  of  the  power  of  that  the¬ 
ology  as  a  stimnlns  to  high  and  deep  thonght. 
What  John  Henry  Newman  said  about  the 
Roman  Oatholio  dogmas  is  in  place  here.  He 
said  that  he  was  conscious  of  no  fetters  that 
these  dogmas  had  pnt  on  his  mind.  What  he 
was  conscions  of,  was  the  largeness  of  the  area 
within  which  his  mind  moved.  If  that  conld 
be  said  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catbolio 
Theology,  it  certainly  can  be  said  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Reformed  Theology.  One  some¬ 
times  hears  Presbyterian  ministers  talked  of, 
as  thongh  they  were  in  the  sitnation  of  the 
dead  fly  in  amber,  able  to  be  moved  slightly 
in  a  little  liquid  bnt  always  touching  the  walls 
of  its  eternal  prison.  The  Reformed  Theology 
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is  not  a  prison,  bnt  an  ocean,  in  which  the 
mind  can  swim  at  large  and  sail  with  sea- 
room.  It  has  its  difficulties;  but  what  great 
system  is  without  them?  It  has  its  mysteries; 
but  omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium.  There  is  a  good 
deal  in  it  from  which  the  sensibilities  react ; 
but  what  about  any  other  great  theory  of  the 
universe;  and  what  about  Nature  itself?  The 
Calvinist  has  liberty,  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
room,  because  the  system  is  large  and  complex. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  forever  em¬ 
phasizing  the  same  thing. 

If  he  desires  to  change  his  emphasis  from  the 
sovereignty  to  the  love  of  God,  his  system  of 
doctrine  tells  him  that  the  infinite  God  is  most 
loving,  and  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  good¬ 
ness.  Spurgeon  had  no  difficnlty  in  offering 
Christ  to  all  men,  nor  had  Bunyan;  and  I  never 
heard  my  colleague  (now,  unhappily  fur  ns 
happily  for  New  York,  gone  from  us).  Dr. 
Purves  preach  when  he  failed  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  no  one  of  ns  who  has  done  it  the 
jnstice  carefully  to  study  it,  can  express  his 
intellectnal  debt  to  onr  system  of  doctrine. 
My  conviction  is,  that  were  this  great  system 
taken  from  its  place  as  the  organizing  princi¬ 
ple  of  onr  Chnrch,  the  result  would  be  a  most 
unhappy  decline  in  the  Chnroh’s  intellectnal 
life  and,  by  consequence,  in  its  influence  on 
the  Nation. 

1  had  a  great  many  more  things  to  say:  about 
the  ethics  of  the  system;  the  influence  the 
Reformed  Theology  has  exerted  on  the  Nation’s 
life ;  the  peculiar  place  which  it  gives  to  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  as  the  chief  gnardians  of 
Protestantism ;  and  the  sentimental  obligation 
we  are  nnder  to  preserve  the  constitution  left 
ns  by  the  fathers.  But  I  have  already  tres¬ 
passed  too  much  on  the  large  hospitality  of 
The  Evangelist. 

I  have  set  forth,  in  these  three  articles,  the 
reasons  for  my  opposition  to  the  three  plans; 
of  amendment,  a  new  Creed  on  the  lines  of 
modern  thonght,  and  a  change  in  our  relations 
to  the  Confession.  My  belief  is  that  we  would 
better  leave  them  all  alone.  I  have  the  con¬ 
viction  that  what  onr  ministers  need  most  of 
all  is  to  be  released  from  this  agitating  disene- 
sion,  in  order  to  engage  with  free  minds  in  their 
work  as  preachers  and  pastors.  Meanwhile,  it 
is,  I  am  sure,  the  duty  of  all  of  ns,  in  these 
days  of  special  intellectnal  difficnlty,  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  patient  with  one  another.  To 
the  Church  as  a  whole  I  take  leave  to  snggest, 
that  we  postpone,  to  a  time  of  more  settled 
belief  and  of  less  widespread  donbt,  the  difficult 
work  of  Creed  making  or  Creed  mending. 
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Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  beet. 
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8A11VKL  I.  LINDSAY  D.D.,  St.  Lonls,  AMOciate 
Kdltor  and  Weetern  BnslneM  Bepreaentatlve. 


Tna  Ktasoblibt  lea  Weekly  Pieebyterian  Newspaper 
pabllahed  every  Thursday-  HI ty-two  laeuee  a  year. 

PaiOB.— The  Bubaorlption  price  is  ^ree  DoUare  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  poetace  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  mmlsters,  $1.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 1000, the  resular  tateof$8.00  must bepaid.  In 
olubs  of  live  or  more,  $1.00  each,  twe  of  which  most 
be  new  snbsoribers.  The  paper  will  also  oe  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  ifratls. 

PORAOB  IS  PuBPAiD  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  State^Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  In  the  Postal  Union  add  $L0t  for 
PO0tB«e. 

AsvsBTisiso  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
nMoial  positions.  Marriage  and  DMth  notices,  10 
cents  a  One. 

Obasob  or  Addbbss.— When  a  ohai^  of  address  is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  bcifore  the 
shonge  is  to  take  effect. 

DfSOOBTiBtiAiiOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub- 
■orlption,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other- 
wise  It  la  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub- 
■orlptlon  Is  desired. 

FUABB  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper,  niey  give  the  date  to  which  your  subMrip 
tlon  iapald. 

Bow  TO  Ruiit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
Slew  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Tbb  Evaboblist  Pitblishino  Co. 
Osah  should  he  sent  In  registered  letter. 

UBAVAILABLB  Abtiolbs,  If  accompanied  by  postage, 
trill  be  promptly  returned. 

IiBRBBs  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Mhtmr*da$$eeemd-el<uimtatUrintK«  New  York  Poet-ofiee. 


THB  BTANOELIST  LEAFLETS. 

No.  1.  The  Creed  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Ohoroh.  (From  the  Evanoblist  of  April  aS,  1900.) 

No.  S.  Forms  of  Worship  In  the  Presbyterian 
Ohnroh.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan- 
GBUST  of  May  8  and  10, 1900.) 

No.  S.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
College.  (From  the  Evanoblist  of  April  86,  May  3 
and  10,  1900.) 

No.  4.  The  Legal  Relations  of  Churches.  Henry 
A.  Stlmson  DJ).  (From  the  Evahoeust  of  June  81, 
1900.) 

Any  one  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps;  reduced  rates  for 
large  quantities. 


THE  HINUTES. 

Hie  Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  issued  and  distributed  this  year  beginning  on  or 
about  August  1,  and  continuii  g  till  August  80.  To  min¬ 
isters  belonging  to  Presbyteries  that  have  paid  their  full 
apportionment  to  the  Contingent  fund,  the  cloth  bound 
Mlnutee  will  be  fumi^ed  for  25  cents  each.  [The  price 
of  Mlnutee  to  other  persons  is  $1.00  for  paper  and  for 
cloth  covered  $1.60].  The  volume  containing  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Boards  is  published  at  the  following 
prices,  cloth  bound  copies  to  ministers  30  cents,  other 
persons  60  cents.  Persons  desiri^  cloth  bound  copies 
either  of  the  Minutes  or  of  the  Reports  will  please  at 
once  communicate  with  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 
Stated  Clerk,  1819  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


APPOIJSTKXSTS  AKD  JlfSTxTUTIONS. 

THM  BOAJtDB. 

166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Fofslgn  Nlisinna  - 
Ohnrch  Breetlan, 
AAuofttto&s  •  •  • 

Fubhoattm  and  A  A  Work, 
Mlnlalerial  Belief,  •  • 


1819  Walnut  8k.,  PhUa 


>.,ntt8barg, 

;  Block,  Chlct 


Vn  AMBUOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
BRABUSBBD  IB  PH1LADBI.PHIA  IB  1814, 
osganiaas  Union  Bible  Schools  In  deeUtute,  sparsely  settled 
plaoss  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre- 
ssaMiig  all  the  evangelloal  churches  can  unite  the  eettlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
Lan  new  sohools  started  in  1899 :  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
Bohoolapreyloualy  established.  76  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  blessing.  916.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  stmD  and  a  library.  8700  supports  a  mlsslonaiy 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
■end  oontrlhutlais  to  A  P.  Babcbor,  Dla  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenua  N.  Y.  dty. 


nai  AMNNIOAN  BNAWNN’g  FBINND  800IKTY, 
98  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  8ea- 
SMb;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
ssapnrts  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 

libraries  on  Amenoan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  aegers*  Mataatne,  theSramon’t  JVtend, 
and  the  LV*  Boat.  Bev.  Dr.  Cras.  A.  Stoddabd,  Prea ;  W. 
O.  BnTBSBB  Treaa  Bev.  W.  a  Stir  D.D.  Secretary. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
Isr  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  dlseeiu  mating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  pnbUcationa  the  work  of  its  col- 
porteia,  (Christian  workera  and  Foreign  Mlssionariea 
millions  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world .  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legaclee,  for  which  it  earnestly  ■npeitls.  FromM()0to$6U0 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst. 
Tteaa.  160  Nassau  Htreet.  N.  Y 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

, Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Cbnrch,  46 
Catherine  bu,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
•II  Lercnre  Rrom  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud- 
•OE  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  proepered,  and  is  dependent 
ssnerons  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SAMcni.  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Oltphabt,  Treas. 

No.  II  Oortlandt  Street.  New  York 


THR  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

ISS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whoee  parente  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  ‘They  are  cleansed, 
slothed,  fed  and  Instrncted  until  tney  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becaose  of  the  Honse  of  Industry. 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
tod  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  boose. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sonday,  8:80  to  4:30  P.M.;  Snnday-school,  2  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  E.  Jxsuk  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
6RCHIBALP  U.  RUSSELL.  SeC.;  WM.  F  BARNARD,  Snpt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yenrs. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remray  for  DlaiiThoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  drnggUts  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-flve  cents  a  bottle,  w  sore  and  ask  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  klnA 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Ithaca,  Mich , 
on  September  18, 1900,  at  7.80  p.m. 

Thomas  Middlkmis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Kalamazoo  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Burr  Oak,  Mich., 
Tuesday,  September  11, 1900,  at  7.M  p.m.  Presbyierial  Y. 
P.  Union  on  Wednesday,  9  a.m.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Bloomlngtoo  will  hold  its  Stated 
fall  meeting  at  Paxton.  111.  Jaeglnning  at  7.80  p.m.,  Tues¬ 
day,  September  18th.  The  Presbyterfal  Conference  con¬ 
venes  at  the  same  place  on  the  preceding  day. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Fresbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  at  Macon, 
Ill.,  Tnesday.'September  18th,  at  7.80  p.m. 

Thomas  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Tyndall,  S.  D.,  on  Tuesday,  September  11, 1900,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Charles  E.  Sharp,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Old  Forge  on 
on  Monday,  September  17,  at  4  P.M. 

Dana  W.  Bioelow,  S.  C. 

Hudson  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Milford,  Pa  .Septem- 
der  17,  at3  P.M.  D.  F.  Bonner,  S  C. 

Stated  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick 
in  Dayton  Church,  Tuesday,  September  18,  at  10  A.M. 

A.  L.  Akmsti{o>u,  SialeU  Clerk. 

The  Semi-annual  Meeting  of  the  tirniid  Rapids 
Presbytery  will  be  held  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  ol  'Big  Rapids,  the  third  Tuesday  of  September, 
(the  18th).  at  7.30  P.M.  David  A.  Jewell,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  High 
Point,  Mo.,  ^ptember  85, 1900.  at  7.30  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Fresbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  Its  stated 
meeting  in  the  ;Pre8byterian  Church  In  Shickshinny, 
Monday,  September  17, 1600,  at  7.iW  P.M. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  S.  C. 


REDUCKD  RATK8  TO  DETROIT  VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Account  Knigbts  of  Pythias  Biennial  Con¬ 
clave. 

For  the  Biennial  Conclave,  Knights  of  Pythias,  at  De¬ 
troit,  August  37  to  September  1,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  sta¬ 
tions  on  its  line  to  Detroit,  at  rate  of  single  fare  for 
the  round  trip.  __ 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  August  25.  86  and  27,  good  to 
return  between  August  88  and  September  5.  inclusive  ; 
but  by  depositing  tfcket  with  Joint  agent  at  Detroit  not 
later  than  September  1,  and  the  payment  of  fifty  cents, 
return  limit  may  be  extended  to  September  14,  in¬ 
clusive.  _ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York:  The  Crisis  In  China. 

Reprinted  from  North  American  Review.  $1. - Whll- 

omville  Stories,  Stephen  Crane.  $1.50 — From  India  io 
the  Planet  Mars ;  Prof.  Theodore  Flournoy.  $1.50. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co..  New  York :  Graded  Liter, 
ature  Readers.  Fourtn  Book.  50  cents. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York :  A  Book  for  All 

Readers;  Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford  $8. - Richelieuai.d 

the  Growth  of  the  French  Power ;  James  Breck  Perkins. 

*150. - Political  Parties  In  the  United  States;  James 

H.  Hopkins.  98 .50. 

Fleming  H.  Revill  Co.,  New  York:  Kln-da-shon’s 
Wife;  Mrs.  Eugene  8.  Willard.  $1.  „  .  .. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston:  The  First  Book  of 
Birds;  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  60 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 

July :  The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal. 

August ;  Werner’s  Magazine ;  Travel ;  Crane’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Septemlter ;  Pearson’s ;  The  Delineator. 

REPORTS  AMD  PAMPHLETS. 

The  American  Newspaper;  A  Study  in  Social  Psy¬ 
chology  :  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Ph.D. - A  Critical  Critl- 

ciser  Criticised  or  IngersoXl’s  Gospel  Analyzed  ;  Page  A. 
Cochran.  SO  cents. 

We  would  remind  our  readers  that  manu- 


Boripte  which  are  found  to  be  unavailable  can 
only  be  returned  if  stamps  are  enclosed  with 
the  manuscript.  We  cannot  notify  writers  of 
acceptance  or  rejection,  bnt  nsnally  return 
within  three  weeks  unavailable  mannsoripts 
which  are  accompanied  with  stamps. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  September  4tb, 
at  10.80  A.M.,  at  156  Fifth  Avenue. 


REDUCED  RATES  TO  CHICAGO  VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Account  G.  A.  R.  Encampment. 

On  account  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  at  Chis 
cago,  August  87-31,  inclusive,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Compaq  will  sell  excnrsion  tickets  from  points  on  its 
line  to  Chicago,  at  rate  of  single  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  August  86.  86,  and  27,  good  to 
return  until  Angnst  81.  inclnsive ;  bnt  by  depositing 
ticket  with  joint  agent  at  Chicago  prior  to  noon  of  Sep- 
tember  8.  and  the  payment  of  fifty  cents,  return  limit 
may  be  extended  to  September  30,  inclusive. 


TROLLEV  COMPETITION. 

A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  statii^ 
that  “  the  new  and  vigorous  management  of  the  New 
York  Central  has  decided  to  fight  the  trolley  at  every 
point  offering  competition  along  its  line.”  That  is 
rather  ridiculous  when  yon  come  to  think  it  over.  What 
occasion  has  the  old  and  reliable  New  York  Central  got 
to  fight  the  trolley  for  anyway  ?  Take  for  instance  it- 
Bnffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  branch.  What  in  the  name 
of  common  sense  has  It  got  to  fear  from  the  trolley  In 
the  long  rnn?  Doesn’t  it  meet  the  prices  of  the  trolley 
and  then  doesn’t  it  beat  the  trolley  by  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  trip  between  the  two  places  7  Then  hasn’t  the 
New  York  C!entral  a  private  right  of  way  which  pre¬ 
cludes,  to  a  large  degree,  the  probability  of  delays  to  its 
trains  through  killing  and  maiming  people  in  vehicles 
en  route  7  Then  again  the  New  York  Central  has  the 
great  advantage  of  operating  roomy  and  comfortable 
cars  for  the  accommodation  of  the  traveling  public. 
Fight  the  trolleys  indeed  I  Why  even  the  trolley  officials 
themselves  use  the  New  York  Central  between  here  and 
Buffalo.  Catch  any  of  them  going  to  business  between 
the  leading  cities  on  the  Niagara  frontier  in  their  own 
cars.  Rats  I— From  the  Niagara  Falls  Daily  Cataract. 


GETTYSBURG,  LURAY,  WASHINGTON. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  TOUR  VIA  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  through  the  pic 
turesque  Bine  Mountains.via  Hagerstown  and  Antleiam 
and  down  the  beantifnl  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray ;  thence  across  the  roll. 
Ing  hills  of  Northern  Virginia  to  Washington,  Is  the 
route  of  this  tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic  standpoint 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  7.55  A  M.,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  12.20  P.M  ,  Saturday,  September  16.  In  charge  of  one 
of  the  company’s  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a  period 
of  five  days.  An  experienced  chaperon,  whose  especial 
charge  will  be  unescorted  ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  transporta¬ 
tion,  carriage  drives,  and  hotel  accommodations,  will  be 
sold  at  the  extremely  law  rate  of  $85  from  New  York  $84 
from  Trenton,  $22  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points 

For  Itineraries  and  fall  Information  apply  to  ticket 
agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York  ;  789 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tlon,  Philadelphia. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M,  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


Hustling  young  man  can  make  $60j>er  month  and 
expenses.  Permanent  position.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Write  quick  for  particulars.  Clark  &  Co  . 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OBITUARY. 

FROST.— At  Rome,  N.  Y.,  August  16,  1900,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Noble  Frost,  widowof  the  late  George  8.  Frost  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  and  mother  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Noble  Frost 
of  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  the  Rev.  George  C.  Frost  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Conway  A.  Frost  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Hardenberoh.— In  Amherst,  Mass.,  August  8.  at  the 
residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Milton  Waldo.  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Hardenbergh,  daughter  of  the  late  John  H.  Har- 
denbergh  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

“So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.” 


ROCKLAND  OBHRTBBY. 
91SRMONT-ON-THS-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jet- 
eey  R.R.,  Ohambere  and  88d  St.  Ferrlee. 


nEnORlAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  SB  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peel  and  Chime  Bells,  Best  Metai. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

TEX  X.W.  VAN  DOZEN  CO.  Oinainiisti.a 


Ht^lNEELT  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen'l  ManR8»* 
TMOT,  X.  r.,  mnd  XMW  FORK  CJTr, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  NELLS 
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PROF.  CHARLES  M.  DAVIS. 

Many  hearts,  all  over  the  conntry,  will  feel 
that  a  truly  noble  servant  of  God  and  of  his 
fellow- men  has  passed  to  his  reward,  in  the 
person  of  Prof.  Charles  M.  Davis  of  Bayonne, 
N.  J.  An  educator  all  his  life,  he  has  perma¬ 
nently  impressed  the  character  and  career  of 
numbers  of  men  and  women,  who  are  carrying 
out  in  lives  of  usefulness  and  lofty  endeavor 
the  purposes  and  impulses  received  from  this 
wise  and  faithful  Christian  preceptor. 

At  the  time  of  bis  death,  Professor  Davis  had 
held  the  important  ofQce  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  for  nine  years  in  the  city  of 
Bayonne,  and  during  twenty  years  previous,  in 
Essex  County,  N.  J.  Before  that  time,  he  had 
been  Principal,  first  of  the  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
Classical  School,  and  later  of  the  Newark 
Academy,  the  former  of  which  he  founded  soon 
after  graduating  from  Princeton.  In  all  these 
positions,  he  was  a  whole  •  hearted,  broad¬ 
minded  instructor  and  counsellor  of  youth, 
ever  busy  and  happy  in  his  work,  and  animated 
by  a  high  Christian  ideal — a  man  “acceptable 
to  God  and  approved  of  men.  ’  * 

Professor  Davis  was  long  associated  with 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems,  in  the 
“American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy" 
— Dr.  Deems  being  the  founder  and  President 
of  that  organization,  and  Professor  Davis  for 
many  years  its  efficient  and  capable  Secretary. 
This  labor  of  love  for  the  promotion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  scholarship  was  precisely  in  the  line  of  his 
own  living  and  thinking,  as  a  man  alike  of 
broad  intellectual  culture  and  of  profound  spir¬ 
itual  belief.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
“Institute,"  that  the  writer  learned  to  know 
him— a  delightful  and  profitable  friendship  that 
grew  speedily  into  great  respect  and  affection. 

In  his  thirty  years  of  service  as  a  school 
Superintendent,  Professor  Davis  was  ever  la¬ 
borious  and  unfaltering.  For  such  a  position, 
he  combined  several  most  important  qualifica. 
tions,  rarely  united  as  they  were  in  him.  With 
large  experience  and  high  ideals  in  education, 
he  combined  wonderful  tact  and  judgment  in 
dealing  with  others;  and  a  clear  strong  Chris 
tian  purpose  and  aim.  To  these  he  added  two 
other  qualities  of  priceless  value — an  openness 
of  mind  to  all  advance  that  kept  him  out  of  all 
professional  ruts,  and  “up-to-date"  to  the  very 
last;  and  a  personal  sympathy  and  interest 
that  made  every  tried  or  troubled  teacher, 
every  aspiring  boy  or  girl,  every  child  in  the 
school  or  on  the  street,  recognize  in  him  a 
kind,  wise,  and  helpful  friend.  He  loved  na 
tnre  in  all  its  aspects;  he  loved  books  and 
study ;  he  loved  the  church  and  its  ordinances, 
the  Lord’s  house  and  the  Lord’s  day.  Such 
was  the  beloved  man  who  at  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty-six,  but  with  faculties  unimpaired,  “en¬ 
tered  into  rest"  on  August  1. 

His  last  position  was  perhaps  his  most  im¬ 
portant  iu  its  general  infiuence.  As  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Bayonne,  he  had 
the  direction  of  the  whole  educational  system 
of  that  very  rapidly  growing  suburban  city  in 
its  formative  years.  He  bad  great  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  and  many  trials  and  toils; 
but  he  accomplished  a  noble  work  and  won 
universal  respect  and  confidence.  He  was  a 
member  also  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Sanitary 
Board  and  of  the  State  Council  of  Educators. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Bloomfield  he 
was  actively  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  especially  associated  with  the  late 
Westminster  pastor  there,  the  loved  and  gifted 
hymnologist,  the  Rev.  George  Dnffield,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Knox  of  the  German  Theological 
Seminary. 

How  many  dear  and  honored  Christian 
friends  have  welcomed  him  on  high  into  a  re¬ 
newed  and  endless  fellowship,  sweeter  than 
ever  it  had  been  on  earth  I 

Professor  Davis  was  a  constant  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  for  many  years  past.  At  Bayonne 
he  became  connected  with  the  First  Reformed 


(Dutch)  Church — there  being  no  Presbyterian 
Church  within  a  long  distance. 

His  illness  was  brief  and  involved  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  diseases.  All  his  children — two 
married  and  two  single  daughters,  his  son  and 
his  life  partner,  Mrs.  Maria  Foster  Davis,  were 
able  to  be  with  him.  A  beautiful  home  serv¬ 
ice  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Boocock, 
pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Church ;  and  on 
the  following  day  be  was  borne  to  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  home  at  Bloomfield,  and  laid  to  rest  until 
‘the  great  rising  day."  As  one  wrote  who 
knew  him  well :  “  By  such  as  he,  earth  is  made 
better  and  heaven  richer.  ’  ’ 


There  was  and  is  a  whole  missionary  speech 
in  the  remark  of  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  at 
the  Ecumenical  Conference:  “Yon  are  wrong¬ 
ing  unborn  children  by  not  putting  the  light 
in  the  faces  of  their  fathers  and  mothers." 


Ministers  and  Cliurclies 


PENNSLVANIA. 

Wilkes-Barre.— The  Memorial  Church  has 
an  “Encouragement  Committee"  as  a  part  of 
its  Endeavor  arrangements,  and  one  line  of 
work  is  the  holding  of  prayer-meeting^  at  the 
homes  of  those  who  from  sickness  or  infirmity 


are  kept  from  ohnroh.  The  pastor.  Dr.  T.  A. 
Mills,  is  now  taking  bis  vacation,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie  of  Elmira  filled  the  pulpit 
on  Sunday,  the  6th. 

Philadelphia. — The  Rev.  Robert  Graham 
D.D.  who  has  just  died  after  seventeen  years 
of  faithful  service  in  Hebron  Memorial  Church, 
was  educated  for  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
ministry. 

Chester.  — The  Rev.  Joseph  Vance  D.  D.  who 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Second  Church  of  Chester,  Pa.,  died  from 
heart  failure  on  July  81,  at  Los  Gatos,  Cal, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Washington  Collgee  and  from  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  was  licensed  in 
1860  by  the  Presbytery  of  Washington,  and 
ordained  in  1862  by  that  of  Winnel^o.  His 
first  pastorate  was  at  Beaver  Dam  and  Juneau, 
Wis.  Next  he  was  for  ten  years  at  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  where  he  was  called  to  the  First  Ohnroh, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  from  1875  to  1886,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Second  Ohnroh, 
Chester,  Pa.  His  ministry  was  long,  happy 
and  fruitful.  His  wife  and  two  children  sur¬ 
vive  him. 

OHIO. 

Oambridoe. — The  Rev.  W.  F.  Wier  welcomed 
sixty-six  additions  by  letter  and  forty  by  con- 
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SCHOOLS. 


NEW  TOBK. 


New  York,  Newbargb-on-the-Hudaon. 

The  Misses  riackie’s  School  for  Qirls 

35th  year  begina  September  27. 
pQmita 


Certificate  ad 


1  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


RYE  SEMINARY 


For 

particulars 
address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


Sixty-sixth  year  opens  Oct.  1,  1900. 
Day  Classes  with  sessions  from  3:30 
to  t>  P.  M.  (LL.  B.  after  two  years.) 
Evening  Classes,  sessions  8  to  10  P. 
M.  (LL.  B.  after  three  years.)  Grad¬ 
uate  Classes  lead  to  LL.  M.  Tuition, 
$100.  For  circulars  address 


L.  J.  TOMPKINS.  Registrar, 
Washington  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Ttie  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday,  September 
26ih,  ISOO. 

The  faculty  will  meet,  to  receive  applicants  for 
admission,  in  the  President’s  room  at  9.80  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Charles  A. 
Briggs,  O.D.,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Adams  Chapel, 
Thursday,  September  27th,  at  4.30  P.  M. 

E.  M.  KINGSLEY, 

Recorder. 


Chapin  Collegiate  School 

721  Madison  Ave.  (64th  St.,)  N*w  York. 
English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys.  Primary 
Class.  Laboratory.  Manual  Training  Gymnasinm. 
81st  year  opens  Sept.  20.  Principals  at  school-nonse  after 
sept.  15.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HENRY  BARTON  CHAPIN  D.D.,  Ph.D.  I  p-.n..!™.!. 
BENJAMIN  LORD  BUCKLEY,  A.  B.  f  Principals 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  next  term  opens  September  19,  1900,  10  A.M.  ;en* 
rollment  of  students,  5  P.M.;  prayers,  8  P.M. ;  opening 
address  by  the  Rev.  James  8.  Riggs,  D.D.  All  the  de¬ 
partments  are  fully  manned  and  the  regular  instruction 
is  supplemented  by  special  lectureships.  The  coarse  is 
designed  for  college  graduates,  and  includes  proylsion 
for  graduate  and  selected  stndles. 

For  further  information  and  catalogues  apply  to 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


CONNECIICVT. 


S7th  Year  Opens 
September  26,  1900 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 


Thorough  Training. 

Ample  Equipment. 

Special  Course  in  Missions. 
Apply  to  Professor  Jacobns, 


Hartford.  Conn. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  special  training  for  the  ministry,  with  full 
university  advantages. 

ADDRK88 

Secretary,  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 


CINCINNATI. 


opens  Sept.  90th.  11  A  M.  with  an  address  by  Prof, 
ler  Fullerton.  For  information  apply  to  The  Faculty 


Term 
Kemper  Fullerton 


SCHOOLS. 


NEW  JEBaEY. 


Princeton  Theological  Seminanr 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  20th. 

Matriculation  at  11  A.  M.,  In  Stuart  HalL  Room-draw- 
ing  at  8  P.  M.,  same  day  in  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall. 

On  Friday  morning  at  11  o’clock  Prof.  R.  D.  Wilson 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  will  be  inaugurated  to  the  chair  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  will  deliver 
the  inaugural  address. 


ontclair  Military  Aademy 


M‘ 

I  W  ■  Our  Aim :  Character,  Body  Building, 
Scholarship.  Especially  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Princeton,  For  catalogue, 
Address,  J.  G.  MAOVIOAB,  A.M.,  Head  Mas¬ 
ter,  22  Walden  Place,  Montclair,  H.  J. 


BRAIR  PRESBYTERIAL  ACADEMY. 


John  I.  Blair,  Foundation.  Co-educational.  68d  year. 
Prepares  for  any  college.  Music,  Art.  Campus  40  acres. 
New  buildings.  Large  endowment  Jnstifles  low  rates. 
"  ird  and  tuition,  $260. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  Prin.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


PENNSTEVANIjA. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary 

UTITZ,  lAncaster  Oo.,  Pa, 

A  select  boarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Cnristmn  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Riv.  Chas.  D.  Krudki,  Prln. 


Lafayette  College 

EASTON,  PA. 

A  Christian  College  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  ClassicaL  Latin  and  (^neral 
Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Courses. 

For  Catalogues,  etc..  Address  the  Registrar. 


MA  as  A  ca  UaETTS. 


Bradford  academy.  Higher  e^Mtion^ng 

women.  96th  year  begins 
September  19,  1900.  Three  oonrses:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  CoUem  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Mnsic  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  tor 
athletic  ^rts.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Ex¬ 
penses,  $600  yearly.  Miss  Ida  G.  AiiUnr, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Principal. 


LAWRENCE  ACADEMY 

ORO'TON,  IVIA.8S. 


ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  giris  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

Hrs.  E.  P.  UNDERHILL,  M.  A.,  Prln.,  Lowell.  Haas. 


ILLINOIS. 


McCormick  SSJS" 

will  open  Thursday,  September  20th.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  by  students  at  10  a.m.  Address  ^  the  Presideni 
of  the  Faculty  at  3  p.m.  Matriculation  Friday  at  9  A  Jf. 
For  further  Information  address 

FaodijTT,  1060  N.  HALsnAO  Sr.,  Ohioaoo. 
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fetsioD  daring  the  first  year  of  his  labors. 
Baptism  was  administered  to  twenty-foar  adalts 
and  twelve  children. 

D.wtox.  —  Ar^nue  Preshi/lerian  Church- 

— The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Grubbs, 
offered  bis  resignation  at  the  morning  service, 
Aagnst  12,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  post¬ 
graduate  year  of  work  in  Princeton  Seminary 
and  University.  He  said  in  part  that  in  doing 
so  he  was  patting  into  effect  a  plan  formed 
seven  years  ago  when  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Seminary.  Mr.  Grubbs  and  family  will 
remove  to  Princeton  early  in  September. 

INDIANA. 

Actos.— This  rural  town  has  a  good  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  manse  and  a  roll  of  110 
members,  but  has  been  without  a  pastor  for 
the  past  eight  months. 

Lebanon. — This  church,  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Wil¬ 
liamson  pastor,  is  about  to  be  improved  sub¬ 
stantially. 

ILLINOIS. 

Paw  Paw. — At  the  recent  communion  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  eight  members  were  re 
ceived,  making  a  total  of  ninety-six  daring 
the  year. 

MICHIGAN. 

Pontiac. — At  a  recent  communion  service, 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell  D  D.  received  twelve 
persons  into  the  First  Church.  Seven  of  these 
were  on  profession  of  faith. 

Mackinac  Island.— Dr.  Meade  C.  Williams 
of  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  has  written  a  very 
interesting  History  of  Mackinac  Island,  which 
we  presume  is  on  sale  as  a  piece  of  information 
valuable  especially  for  those  who  travel  that 
way  during  the  season.  He  is  spending  his 
sixteenth  summer  at  the  Island,  and  our  con¬ 
temporary  says,  is  the  de  facto  “pastor”  there. 
He  arranges  for  union  preaching  services  every 
Sabbath,  securing  pulpit  supplies  from  visiting 
divines,  and  keeps  the  fact  that  preaching  can 
be  heard  before  the  eyes  of  all  tourists.  He 
performs  other  duties  of  the  pastor,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  Islanders  and  visitors  as  one  of 
the  Island’s  institutions.  The  Sabbath  union 
services  are  held  at  the  old  mission  church, 
one  of  the  historic  sights.  This  structure  was 
saved  from  razing  through  Dr.  Williams  and 
friends  he  interested.  This  summer  he  has 
secured  funds  for  a  new  roof  and  a  new  organ. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— During  the  warm  weather  the 
Christian  workers  of  the  city  are  pressing  the 
Mission  Sunday-school  work  and  a  delightful 
service  is  held  in  a  Gospel  tent  on  the  corner 
of  Centre  and  Twentieth  streets.  Secretary 
Willis  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa 
tion  leads  the  singing,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Holden 
with  others  address  the  meeting  with  gracious 
results. 

Wausau. — The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier  D.  D.  for 
twelve  years  the  popular  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Wausau,  has  resigned  his  charge 
to  accept  a  call  to  the  Belden  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Chicago.  He  expects  to  enter 
upon  his  work  in  September.  Dr.  Carrier 
came  to  Wausau  from  Shortsville,  N.  T. ,  and 
has  done  a  large  work  in  Wausau  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

Waukesha. — The  Rev.  John  G.  Blue,  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Wau¬ 
kesha,  announced  his  resignation  on  August  12. 
He  came  to  Waukesha  eight  years  ago  from 
Marinette  and  has  been  prominently  engaged 
in  the  work  of  Presbytery  and  Synod  as  well 
as  the  work  of  the  church  in  Waukesha. 

Beaver  Daal — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
Dodge  County  Sunday-school  Association, 
August  15,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Gantz  was  elected 
President  in  the  place  of  Abram  Woodhead. 
Among  the  speakers  at  the  Convention  were 
the  Rev.  William  Boyd  D.D.,  Philadelphia; 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  and  James  McComb, 
Sunday-school  missionaries;  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Mixsell  of  Horioan,  and  the  Rev.  E.  B. 
Edwards. 

IOWA. 

Storm  Lake. — The  Rev.  John  MacAllister 
who  has  ministered  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
here  for  eight  years  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  in  Missouri  Valley  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Council  Bluffs,  and  will  enter  upon  bis 
work  there  in  the  early  part  of  September. 
Mr  MacAllister  is  one  of  the  best  of  preachers 
and  a  pastor  of  untiring  labor.  His  resignation 
is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  and  a  loss  that  will 
be  bard  to  replace  As  Buena  Vista  College  is 
in  this  town,  the  pastorate  of  Storm  Lal^e 


Church  is  an  important  one  and  calls  for  the 
services  of  a  well  qualified  man.  W.  B. 

Milton. — The  cornerstone  of  Milton  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  laid  on  Monday  afternoon, 
August  6.  This  church  was  organized  only 
four  years  ago  and  has  never  had  a  house  of 
worship,  but  in  their  patient  waiting  and 
earnest  toil,  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
best  site  in  town  and  will  have  the  only  brick 
church.  Having  been  organized  with  thirty- 
five  members  it  now  has  eighty-one,  an  active, 
spiritual  church,  people  of  good  standing  in 
the  community.  The  first  installed  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  M.  V.  Higbee,  now  pastor  at  Corning, 
la.  The  church  was  left  vacant  last  November 
and  remained  vacant  until  last  February,  when 
the  Rev.  T.  E.  Sherman  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  the  field.  A  building  fund  bad 
already  been  started  before  Mr.  Higbee’s  de¬ 
parture  and  the  effort  was  renewed  on  the 
arrival  of  the  present  pastor,  who  built  the 
Grace  Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  after  the 
same  plans  now  being  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  new  church.  The  church,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  seat  about  four  hundred  people 
and  will  cost  about  f4,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. — It  is  confidently  hoped  that 
Dr.  Samuel  S.  Palmer  of  the  Broad  Street 
Church,  Columbus,  O.,  will  accept  the  call 
which  has  been  tendered  him  by  Westminster 
Church,  Minneapolis.  His  present  charge  is  a 
flourishing  one,  counting  between  five  and  six 
hundred  members. 

MISSOURI. 

Springfield. — The  pastor.  Dr.  Asa  Leard,  is 
with  the  Rev.  Drs.  Stringfieldj^and  Long,  and 
Sabbath  school  Missionary  Renick,  taking  an 
overland  trip  through  Southern  Missouri  and 
Northern  Arkansas,  both  for  rest  and  also  to 
get  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  this  home 
missionary  field,  which,  because  of  recent  min 
ing  developments,  is  rapidly  opening  up  as  a 
field  for  missionary  enterprise. 

Joplin. — Pastor  J.  B.  Welty  is  resting  at  his 
old  home  in  Pennsylvania,  and  meantime  the 
new  church  which  is  to  cost  |30,  000,  is  being 
built.  This  church  has  two  missions  nnder 
the  care  of  an  assistant  pastor — Mr.  Hamilton. 

Carthage. —Dr.  C.  A.  Stewart  has  consented 
to  become  the  Presbyterial  Missionary  of  Ozark 
Presbytery,  the  population  to  be  looked  after 
being  a  rapidly  increasing  one. 

“tt---,  KANSAS. 

Hutchinson. — Dr.  D.  M.  Moore,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was  a 
graduate  of  Lane  Seminary.  He  was  Modera¬ 
tor  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas  in  1874,  and  most 
of  his  fruitful  ministry  hes  been  given  to  its 
churches. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Veblen. — The  labors  of  Student  H.  P.  Arm¬ 
strong  of  Omaha  Seminary  daring  the  past 
i  months  have  resulted  in  the  arrangement  for  a 
church  organization  here.  So  far  it  has  been 
a  self-sustaining  field,  and  very  promising. 
His  is  the  only  preaching  service  in  the  place 
thus  far,  though  it  was  Sunday-school  Mis¬ 
sionary  E.  H.  Grant  of  Huron,  S.  D. ,  who 
organized  the  Sabbath-school. 

Brooklings. — Under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Jennings  the  congregations  continue  to 
crowd  the  old  house  of  worship;  the  Sabbath- 
school  has  for  some  months  averaged  over  two 
hundred  persons  in  attendance,  showing  that 
the  new  house  of  worship  now  being  built  of 
brick  and  trimmed  with  stone  is  needed.  It 
will  be  large,  convenient,  commodious,  com¬ 
fortable  and  attractive,  and  will  cost  over  |12,  - 
000.  This  church  bids  fair  to  become  very  soon 
the  largest  in  numbers,  as  it  now  has  the 
largest  Sabbath-school  in  the  Synod.  Nor  will 
the  people  be  satisfied  till  they  have  done  very 
much  better  in  the  way  of  beneficence. 

Bohemians. — The  Rev.  John  Linka  is  still 
the  only  minister  caring  for  the  Protestant 
Bohemians  in  South  Dakota.  He  lives  near 
Tyndall,  S.  D.,  and  while  giving  most  of  his 
time  to  the  First  Church  of  Bon  Homme  County, 
each  week  devoting  hours  to  the  special  train¬ 
ing  of  the  young  people,  he  occasionally  spends 
a  day  with  the  First  Church  of  Brule  County, 
of  which  he  was  several  years  the  pastor.  This 
latter  church  is  yet  seeking  a  pastor,  and  has 
house  of  worship  and  empty  manse,  near 
Eagle,  S.  D.  The  Bon  Homme  County  Church 
have  enlarged  their  cemetery  site  and  pur¬ 
chased  forty  acres  of  land  for  manse,  site  and 
glebe.  They  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  build  the 
parsonage  now  so  much  needed. 
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PHILA.,  NEW  TORE,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS.  BALTIMORE. 

OONNEOTBD  BT  PRIVATE  WIRXS. 


Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

Wo  boy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  «■»»  * 

ent  Secnrltles  on  commission.  We  XHVcSlIIlcill 

reive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  _ ... 

orporatlons.  Firms  and  Irdlvlduals  on 
vSrable  terms,  and  maze  collection  'vavoe 

I  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
anada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
.'oontrles,  Inclndlng  Sonth  Africa. 


I  ETTERS  Wealsobay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

nv  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  ailso  make 
Ux  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel. 
CREDIT.  lers'  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world 


Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 


FIVE  PER  CENT. 

First  Mortgage  Cold  Bonds 

OF 

THE  BELLOWS  FALLS  AND  SAXTONS  RIVER 
STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

For  Sale  at  Par  and  Accrued  Interest  from  Jnne  Isl 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 


JOEL  H.  HOLTON 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

or  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodace  the 
ilKhest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can  be 
<o1d.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  snoceaa  In 
^ITerllng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satlsded  with  the  man- 
tgement  of  your  property  write  ns.  MONEY  IXIANED  at  d 
ftT  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
“■.Htate  at  40  per  cent,  actual  casn  value.  References  famished. 
809  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTriGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to 
— •-als-**’ —  - ’ - * —  •  • 


acl  uaf  settlers  onftf.  18  years’ experience  In  bnsi- 
ness.  Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  map  showing  location  of  lands.  Over 
Invested.  None  but  SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans 
on  my  Ixioks. 

W^IHsIAM  Ta  SOUDKR,  f'inancial  Agent* 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 


RBA.Z,  BS’TA.'TB 


We  have  soM  our  Real  Estate 
Mortgages  for  2J  years 
without  loss  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

We  now  offer  carefully  selected 
first  mortgages  from  the 
rich  hlacfc-waxy  belt  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6^  interest  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  DMV.  Ca 
Bullitt  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Address  th.  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  Vlce-Pres., 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C.  5.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  5.  WAY,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


If  “  vonler  »  lavor  upou  the  publish 

If  they  will  ill  eveiw  possible  case  give  credit 
referring  to  THE  EVANGELIST.  *  orecut 
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